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FOREWORD 

THE Fourth Dimension of Space is a 
memory-haunting phrase, often heard, 
yet little understood. In this slender 
volume the author has attempted to explain 
what is meant by it, and to usher the reader 
into some of those fascinating halls of 
thought to which it is the door. Although 
the exposition is along known and already 
conventional lines, it is hoped that there is 
enough new and original matter to justify 
the book, and enough simplicity of presen- 
tation to justify its title, A Primer of 
Higher Space, 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION 

THE INDISPENSABLE ANALOGY 

ADVENTURE with me down a precipice of thought, 
^sustained only by the rope of an analogy, slender 
but strong. This rope, anchored in the firm ground 
of sensuous perception, extends three paces in the 
direction of the great abyss, then vanishes at the 
giddy brink. Let us examine this sustaining simile 
foot by foot and strand by strand. 

Familiar both to the mind and eye are the space 
systems of one, two, and three dimensions; that is, 
lines, planes, solids. Lines are bounded by points, 
and themselves bound planes; line-bound planes in 
turn bound solids. What, then, do solids bound? 
Here is where the analogical rope vanishes from 
sight. If you answer that a solid cannot be a bound- 
ary we part company. No argument of mine can 
convince you to the contrary. But if you are inter- 
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ested enough to ask, "Well, what do solids bound 
logic compels the answer, ^^Higher solids: fouj 
dimensional forms (invisible to sight) related to t] 
solids we know as these are related to their boundii 
planes, as planes to their bounding lines." 

Let us retrace our steps and go over the groui 
again. A point, moving a given distance in an ui 
changing direction, traces out a line. This line, mo^ 
ing in a direction at right angles to itself a distani 
equal to its length, traces out a square. This squa 
moving in a direction at right angles to its plane 
distance equal to the length of one of its sides, traci 
out a cube. It is easy to picture these processes ai 
the resultant geometrical figures of one, two, ai 
three dimensions, because the line, the square, ai 
the cube have their correlatives in the world of ol 
jects; but the imagination fails when the attempt 
made to continue this order of form-building. He^ 
again the rope disappears into the void. For tl 
cube to develop in a direction at right angles to ic 
every dimension a new region of space would be 
required — a fourth dimension. Should you declare 
that there is not and cannot be such a region of space, 
I wave you farewell, as before. But if you hesitate, 
I cannot forbear to press my advantage. In such a 
higher space the cube would trace out a hyper-cube^ 
or tesseract, a four-dimensional figure related to the 
cube as the cube is related to the square. This figure, 
invisible to the eye, is known to the mind. The num- 
ber of its points, lines, planes and cubic boundaries, 
and their relation to one another, are as familiar to 
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the mathematician as are the elements of the cube 
Iw^hence it is derived.* 

Again return, and for the third time. Arithme- 
tically it is possible to raise a number to any given 
power; that is, to multiply it by itself any number of 
times. There is a known spatial correlative of the 
second power of a number, the square; and of its 
third power, the cube; but we have no direct or 
sensory knowledge of that analogous form, the 
tesseract, which would correspond to the fourth 
power of a number, nor of the four-dimensional 
space in which alone its development would be pos- 
sible. With the geometry of such a space mathe- 
maticians long have been familiar, but is there such 
a space — is there any body for this mathematical 
soul? 

THE REASONABLENESS OF THE HIGHER SPACE 

HYPOTHESIS 

Before dismissing such an idea as absurd, let it 
be remembered that the mathematician is today the 
scout of science. Of this fact the discovery of Nep- 
tune is a classic example. A French mathematician 
computed and announced the place of a hypothetical 
body exterior to Uranus. A German astronomer 
pointed his telescope towards the designated quarter 
of the heavens and found an object with a planetary 
disc not plotted on the map of stars. It was the 
sought for world. May not the preoccupation of 
mathematicians with problems involving a hypothet- 
ical space of four dimensions anticipate the discov- 

*The h3rper-cube has 16 corners, 32 edges, 24 square faces and 8 bound- 
ing cubes. 
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ery and conquest, not of a new world, but of a new| 
space? 

The existence of a space of four dimensions can 
never be disproven by showing that it is absurd or 
inconsistent, for such is not the case. Not only has 
the higher space hypothesis such validity as the great 
law of analogy can give, but it solves many of the 
problems and reconciles many of the contradictions 
which confront the modern man of science. So true 
is this that Helmholz continually kept the possibil- 
ity of physical higher space before him in his 
dynamical reasonings which are among the classics 
of physical science. Kelvin also felt the pressure of 
the mathematical reality of higher space so strongly 
that he declared himself ready to accept it as an 
explanation of physical phenomena when these could 
be more consistently explained by such a concept. 

The idea that space may have more than three 
dimensions may seem highly revolutionary, but it is 
no more so than the idea that the world is spherical 
instead of flat, or that the earth revolves around the 
sun instead of the sun around the earth. These 
familiar and established truths contradict the evidence 
of the senses, and therefore they were received with 
incredulity until the proof of them became over- 
whelming. Should the evidence in favor of a many- 
dimensional space become overwhelming, we should 
be forced to accept the idea and come to think in 
terms of it. In other words, if we came to observe 
in space contradictory facts, anH if these facts ferced 
us to ascribe to a body two attributes or qualities 
which we formerly thought could not exist together, 
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ur reason would seek to reconcile these contra- 
jl^ictio^s. If the idea of a fourth dimension recon- 
iled them, we should develop a sense of higher 
space. 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION DEFINED 

The expression, the fourth dimension, offers 
a shock to the mind accustomed to practical handling 
of matter, because all our experiences of measure- 
ment or dimensionality are ultimately founded upon 
matter possessing but three dimensions, so that we 
have great difficulty in accepting the reality of a direc- 
tion not contained in our space or our matter but 
definitely at right angles to every line that can be 
drawn within the matter and space which contain all 
our ordinary experiences. Our idea of space is par- 
tial, and like many another of our ideas needs modi- 
fication to accommodate it to fuller knowledge. 
What we think of as space is m ore probably only 
some part of si>ace made perceptible . It may be 
that nnr space hears a rplafion to space in its totality 

analog ous to th at which the images cast bv a magic 

lantern bear to th e wal] on whiVh these images are 
made to appear — a wall with solidity, thickness, 
extension in other and mQr e_,jlirc£.tiQas,...thanJili;2Sg 

embraced withiri the^Ma^lS IJIiS ^^^^^^ ^' '^8"^ which 
would correspond to our sense of the cosmos. In 
other words, perhaps that which w e think of as space 

is only so much of it ^ t^\} V limi^f^ sensnnns merhQn. 

ism is able to apprehend- 

Fdr knowledge arises from consciousness, and 
consciousness everywhere and always is conditioned 
by the vehicle of physical perception. The par- 
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ticular ^^space'^ or dimepsjonaj n;^:^^^' apprehendei 
by consciousn ess must bear an exact relation to th( 
amplitude of InoFon tii space of which the vehicL 
is capable. Ar-Ttri? amplitude of motion varies] 
widely in different departments of nature, there 
naturall y arises th e idea of spaces of different dimen- 
sionalities, each "added' dimension corresponding tO' 
a power of jnotipn in a new direction. The grub, 
wofEmglTs way upward out of the earth in which it 
is buried, may be said to inhabit a linear, or one- 
dimensional space; the caterpillar's space, the sur- 
face of a leaf, is two-dimensional ; while the winged 
butterfly attains the freedom of all three dimensions. 
Understood in this way — as new powers of,.niQve* 
ment in new media — the expression the fourth 
dimension of spac e is sufficiently descriptive of an 
unfamiliar power of movement in an unknown 
jHediuni,, but relatecTlO the movements and the media 
known to us by an orderly sequence of evolution. 

THE DESIGNATION OF THINGS IN TERMS OF THEIR 

DIMENSIONALITY 

One other apparent contradiction in the use of 
terms, involving the possibility of misconception, 
should also be mentioned. In any discussion of the 
higher space hypothesis such expressions as a "one- 
dimensional" body, or a "two-dimensional" body, 
are apt to occur. Such terms, though convenient, are 
not accurate, because there can be no such thing as 
a one-dimensional or a two-dimensional body in our 
three-dimensional space. Its three dimensions must 
exist always and everywhere, and everythmgjmu^ 
haYe^some^exjension^ how in eyery one of 
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^S th^^^ Himpnainng This is dear, even axiomatic, 
nd the case must be the same if space has more 
than three dimensions. Whatever the number of 
dimens ions in space, everything must have that num- 
ber of dimen sions ^too. If there are more than three 
dimensions in space and we perceive only three in 
the objects around us, then we are forced to the con- 
^hisinn that we perreive things only partially. AH 

the dim ensions beyond ihe... third arf; jor us non-^ 
c^^istent, but our la^k of jBercepjjj^e.pQWer^dg 

qnY way effect the ohj^rt^ ttierngelves 

Notwithstanding this self-evident fact (that the 
number of dimensions in an object must be co-equal 
with the number of dimensions in space itself), there 
is a sense in which such expressions as a "one- 
dimensional" or a "two-dimensional" body have 
quite sufficient validity. They may be used to desig- 
nate, first, a cross-section, limit, or boundary — the 
edge of a razor would be one-dimensional in this 
sense, and the surface of a table two-dimensional — 
and second, to designate something in which the gi ven^ 
n umber of dim fin,sixHisJ s„patent/an d any dimension^, 
beyond these latenti or m which the constituent 
particles have, or appear to have, free movement or 
power of transmission in the designated nurnber^pf 
dimensio ns, and cpstrictea movement in all direc- 
tions above and beyond that nymhfil. Understood 
inTtliis way, a nerve, a hair, the stem of a leaf — the 
trunk of a tree, even — might properly be called one- 
dimensional ; a leaf, a handkerchief, a piece of paper, 
two-dimensional; and any solid of our space three- 
dimensional. For there is a perfectly appreciable 
difference, based upon extension in space, between 
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these various classes of objects, notwithstanding that] 
all of them have, as we know, extension in all thre( 
dimensions — and according to the higher spacet; 
hypothesis, in more than that number. j 

A BROADER CONCEPT OF SPACE 

Having now in a manner paved the way, let us 
put aside all our preconceived ideas as to the limita- 
tions of space, and form a new concept which will 
embrace the higher dimensions as easily as the lower. 
It is necessary to do this, not because our space con- 
ception is false, but only because it is partiaL Let 
JIS think; aflLJ)L, apstract sp^^ce, but of material 
spacesj diflferentiated from one another by their 
auTiensionality, and designated In terms of it (as a 
one-space, a two-space, a three-space, a four-space, 
and so on) — the greater the number of dimensions, 
the "higher" the space- Let us think of each space as 
,^;en£rated f ronLlhe one next below it^ and^'as having 
^the dimensionalities of all spaces lower than itself 
jjateat, and those higher than itself latent. Also, 
conceive of pp^^ sp^^^f^s thf? rr^fL^-rfff^^ff of the next_ 
higher space — as limiting two contiguous portions of 
nTgHer space... For example, one segment of a line 
(a one-space) is divided from another by a point, 
and the line itself is generated by the motion of a 
point; one portion of a plane (a two-space) is sepa- 
rated from another by a line (a one-space), and the 
plane itself is generated by the movement of the line 
in a direction at right angles to its length. Again, 
two portions of a solid (a three-space) are limited 
with regard to one another by a plane (a two-space) ; 
this plane, moving in a direction at right angles to 
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the surface, generates a solid (a three-space). Also, 
by analogy, two portions of a higher solid (a four- 
space) are limited with regard to one another by a 
solid (a three-space), and this solid, moving in a 
direction at right angles to its every dimension, 
generates a higher solid. 

From this it is possible to formulate a definition 
applicable to a space of any dimensionality: A 

space is that which . ^fpnmff^^^ two pnrtinns of the fifxf 

hifjfher space from each Mthex^ Al&n, /Iny .^pMJLMIL 

generate its next hiahejc. Ap ac e fry , mnv i t if i Ju aji?JP. 
direction, that is, a direction notxaniaimd. within 
itself. 

A HYPOTHETICAL TWO-DIMENSIONAL UNIVERSE 

With these axioms as a guide, let us by a simple 
expedient try now to gain some elementary notion of 
four-dimensional space, undisturbed by any apparent 
absurdity in the idea. Consider our three-dimen- 
sional space as the higher space of a two-dimensional 
world of similar form and constitution to our ow n. 

Now by the terms of our definition,/aTwo-dimen- 
sional universe would be a plane separating two con- 
tiguous portions of universal three-dimensional space 
from each oth er,/ This plane, to have concrete 
existence, to be anything more than a geometrical 
abstraction, would need to have some thickness, 
some extension, however slight, in the third dimen- 
sion. A terrestrial world in such a two-dimensional 
universe would not be a sphere, as in our three-space, 
but a circular disc, the cross-section of a sphere. 
^I'he matter of this disc-world would have the power 
of free movement in the two extended directions of 
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the plane (its space), but no power of movement in 
the infinitesimal, or third dimen sion. 7 Assume that 
this disc-world is held together, like our own, by an 
attractive force analogous to gravitation, which not 
only determines and preserves its circular form, 
but holds its inhabitants, two-space " men," to 

the rim which forms 
its "surface." Such a 
two-space man would 
bear the relation to a 
human being that -e 
cross-sectional slice of 
a solid bears to the 
solid itself. What 
account would this 
flat-man, on the rim 
of his disc-world, 
traversing his plane 
space, give of the uni- 
verse in which he 
finds himself? 

The direction of the attractive force holding him 
to the rim of his disc (the surface of his earth) 
would give him the sense of up and down, the airy 
region above his head and the earthy region beneath 
his feet, thus determining for him one dimension of 
his plane space. Also, since he can move forward 
and backward along that rim, he would be conscious 
of a direction parallel to the circumference — the sec- 
ond dimension ; but being denied any further power 
of movement he would have no knowledge of right 
or left — the third dimension — for this direction 
would extend into his "higher" or three-dimensional 

10 
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space. I Suppose him to be inspired by some intima- 
tion of this higher space (as we are beginning to 
be inspired by intimations of a space higher still), in 
what form would the apprehension of it enter his 
limited consciousnessj and how would it affect his 
concepts? 

He would come to conceive that the conditions 
of his existence demanded the presence of an ex- 
tended wall of matter everywhere in contact with 
the objects of his world. He would infer also that 
these objects must have an imperceptible thickness 
in the higher dimension — that they might indeed con- 
ceivably (though invisibly to him) extend away into 
it. /What seemed to him to be the solids of his world 
might be, in fact, the two-dimensional boundaries or 
cross-sections of three-dimensional solids in, or 
passing through his spacel in the same manner that 
in his world a one-dimensional line would be recog- 
nized •as the boundary or cross-section of a two- 
dimensional square. Reasoning along these lines, 
flfie might conclude that he himself was but a two- 
dimensional cross-section of some three-dimensional 
body, the corporeal part of a higher being inhabiting 
three-dimensional space; and the sublime faith 
might grow up in him that his unified consciousness 
had its home in planes of existence the nature of 
which, by his physical limitation to two dimensions, 
he could not be aw are. \ 

DEDUCTIONS FROM FOREGOING PREMISES 

If this train of reasoning is logical for a two- 
space man, exactly analogous suppositions may be 
formed by us with regard to four-dimensional space. 

11 
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We have a right to infer thatjour space is, as it were, 
an interval, a gap, in higher space. We may 
believe that there is a direction extending at right 
angles to every direction that we know; that our 
world and everything in it is sustained and environed 
by this bound ary, j We must, however, give up any 
attempt to picture to our imagination this four- 
dimensional space. We can no more do so than the 
fiat-man can imagine the three-dimensional space 
contiguous to his own. We cannot point to it any 
more than the two-space man can point to his right or 
to his left, because it involves a power of movement 
which we do not possess. We may suppose that in 
some wayjunknown to us all the objects of our world 
have an infinitesimal "thickness" in the higher 
dimension ; that they are in reality three-dimensional 
projections or cross-sections of higher solids travers- 
ing our space. We may conclude, indeed, that our, 
physical bodies are such projections of higher 
bodies — still our own — and that our essential selves 
have their home in planes of being, the nature of 
which, by the limitation of our consciousness to three 
dimensions, we cannot be aware^ 

It may be urged that the cross-sectional space, 
world, man, first described, has nowhere any exist- 
ence, that the whole concept is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, and that conclusions based upon premises of 
this order are entitled to no consideration. It is true 
that we know of no two-dimensional space, world, 
or beings such as have been described; the whole 
analogy is an artifice, a false-work, constructed for 
the purpose of acquainting the reader, easily and 
rapidly, with certain fundamental higher space 
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concepts. But these conclusions, though deduced 
from premises avowedly artificial, are not for that 
reason necessarily false. They are not solely sus- 
tained by means of this flimsy scaffolding, but rest 
upon other and firmer foundations, as will be shown. 

A PHYSICAL TWO-DIMENSIONAL SYSTEM 

And yet this particular scaffolding is not quite so 
rickety as it appears. A study of nature from the 
standpoint of the higher space theory — that is, the 
consideration of it as an aggregation of material 
spaces of different dimensionalities — brings to light 
many systems resembling in their essential elements 
the hypothetical one above sketched. Recollect first 
that space, as the word is here used, is the space of 
the physicist rather than that of the geometer. Space 
should be conceived of as concrete and relative, not 
^s abstract and absolute. With this idea in mind, 
and granting that all life manifesting as motion i* 
conscious life, as much aware of its environment as 
the limitation of its motion permits, let us see if we 
cannot find some combination of related spaces of 
different dimensionalities — actual, concrete spaces — 
which shall form a basis for deductions of the same 
order as those already made . from imaginary 
premises. 

Since by the terms of our definition, " A space is 
thaljffihidiJimits- two contiguous portions of the next 
hifiil£LiP.ace,'' jhe surface of a pond or pool, limiting 
as it does th e water BeheatHanff the air above, would 
constituted two-dimensional space limiting two por- 
^n s of three-dimensional space from each other. 
A" lily-pad floating horizontally on this surface 
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might be considered [awo rid of this two-space, and 
its inhabitant some microscopic unit of conscious- 
ness free to move in the two extended dimensions of 
the leaf, but prevented by the thinness of its plane 
world from moving up and down, and therefore 
necessarily ignorant of everything above and Hp [n\y j 
Except for a change of axis, this corresponds in its 
essential features to the cn^s^risecJtiojiai.sj^exij first 
sketched, and nature abounds in such systemsi^and 
sequences. The plane "space, plane world, and 
plane-bound consciousness so far from being arbi- 
trary and absurd, are literally true in fact. 

THE MOVABLE THRESHOLD OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Du Prel says, in his Philosophy of Mysticism, 
"From the standpoint of every animal organisxn-we 
carTldivrde external nature into two parts, which are 

-liKTmorenmequ the organic grade is lower, the 

onejncludes that.43uart..with which the sense appsr- 

alus'establlshes relations ; the other is transcendental 

^or^thei^rganism in question; that is, the organism 

^Iiyes in no relation to it. In the biological process 
the boundary line between these two world-halves 

iiaS been pushed continually forward in the same 
directian. The number of senses has increased^ and 
their functional ability has risen. . . The bio: 
logical rise and the rise of consciousness thus sijgnily 
a constant removal of the boundary be tween~ repre- 
sentation and reality at the cost of the transcendental 
part of the world, and in favor of the perceived 
part.'^ 

^"'"Kow if this shiftin g psycho-physical thresh- 
old is simply the 5iviamg"line "betWeelTTower and 

14 
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higher spaces^then t h^ yy^hnl p pvnlntion^^ pmr^cc 

successive space-worldSj_jrhis certainly holds true as 
tar as our observation extends. To the grub, work- 
ing its way up to the surface of the earth, that sur- 
face is transcendental ; to the caterpillar, the earth is 
real, and the free air transcendental; while to the 
butterfly, master of this added dimension, the thresh- 
old has again receded. Indeed there are indications 
that t he butter fly jg in pnggpgginn ni a QpQrp,<^ffnff^ 
which is stil l a mystf rv to n^ Fabre himself cannot 
explain how the great peacock moth finds its mate in 
the dark and at a distance sometimes of miles. 

Arguing by analogy ^verything which is to us 
transcendental exists nevertheless in so me space. It 
is therefore possible tftat by an intention of con- 
sciousness we may b e able first to apprehend, then to 
perc eive &s real, that which is now considered tran- 
s'cendentaL 

THE CONQUEST OF SPACE BY CONSCIOUSNESS 

Right at this point we cross the track of Plato. 
In one of the Platonic dialogues Socrates makes an 
experiment on a slave who is standing by. He 
causes space perceptions to awaken in the mind of 
Meno's slave by directing his close attention to some 
simple facts in geometry. Plato's comment was that 

behind the phenomena of pijpf^ that Meno's slave 

^oy exhibited, there was a vasty. an. infinite, £.erspec- 
tive. It is p ossible that by dwelling on elementary 
tligher space cbricepts, we may repeat Socrates' 
expejiment on new grounds ; that is, by an intention 
of consciousness upon the fourth dimension we may 
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push bac k the psycho-physic al boundary and capjjirc 

ToFsenSfcJhe no w transrpn Hpntal fourth (^impnsi nn. 

bec ause this pushing back of the p5yxiiD.-4lllxsii^ 
bound ary i s incessant and universal, we have only to 
observe its lower and earlier manifestations in order 
to understand its immediate and ultixoate* Such 

~6Bservation leads to the conclusion that our sense of 
tirne may bi e only an imperfect sen se oXn&C.C. This 
is clear if we consider the manner in which the fa cts 
of space must present themselves to a consciousness 

■Witlf'anefSS developed^ sense of space than ours — and 
by a. less dey.cioped sense of space is meant a more 
limited power of representation in form. Many 
^hings which we as hu man beings apprehend with- 
ouT^ifficuI^^ "afeOKTi^^ oi 

-Spaife, such a consciousness could only apprehend 
succhsVvel^\ittr ^ manner of time. A worm, for 
exampTe, requires time Tn order to examine an angle 
or a hole — things in w high^with us the time element 
does not enter at all. plTus, that which is time to 
one grade of consciousness, is space for the next 
ascending grade. If this is true, then though the 
fourth dimension cannot manifest itself to our three- 
dimensional powers of perception as space, it can, 
and perhaps does, manifest itself as time — that is, by 
means of changes of state in the objects of our world, 
involving a temporal element. I 



THE FOURTH DIMENSION AS TIME 

This is important. Let us see if we cannot 
realize it more completely and concretely. [Think 
of the fourth dimension, not as a new region of space 
— a direction, as has been said, towards which we 
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can never point — but as a principle of growth, of 
change, a measure of relations which cannot be 
expressed in terms of length, breadth and thickness. ] 
Now go back to the consciousness limited to the two 
di mensions of a plane. The^ objects, of our world 
( three-dimensional objects) passing ., through his 
plane world would manifest their third dimension as 
a principle of growth. oF change , and as a measure 
of r elations which could no t be expressed in terms of 
two dim ensions. TEexEan^uig .cxQSS-iectinns which 
they traced in the constituent matter of his plane in 
passmg through would alone be in evidence. These, 
appearin p [, waxmg^ wan mg, would seem to him to be 
tne matter of his world in a *^yn~armc "FondTtion, 
organized into forms mys'teriouslv endowed mtb -an 
inherent power of ch^ngCj of expansion and contrac- 
"tion. Imagine, 16 f example, a cone passed^ apex 
downward, through a p lane. It would appear there 
first as a pointy, expanding into a circle, and. this still 
prowing circle would suddenly disappear. All of 
these niod ificatio ns of form would be xaused by the 
gradualmvolvemcnt bflTie^tTiifd dimensioa.i)f the 
cone into the two dimensions of the plane — they 
^ould be a tempora l expre,ssLQn.-arth€LCone^s exten;;;^ 
sion in t hat thircT dimension This is a common- 
place of science. All higher dynamica L,rCf?^^"''"S'^ 
use motion as a translator ot time into space or space 
into time T] 

If, then, as thus appears, J the third dimension 
could maniifest itself to a consciousness limited to 
two dimensions as a sequence of changes in two- 
dimensional objects which required time for their 
unfoldment; then, by analogy, a fourth dimension, 
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A PRIMER OF HIGHER SPACE 

which would be spatial extension in some new 
direction at right angles to the three known to vis, 
iVould manifest itself to our perception equally as a 
time change. What changes, involving a temporal 
element might be regarded as significant of higher 
dimensionality? What but the universal flux of 
things — life, growth, organic being, the transition 
from simplicity to complexity, the shrinkage or 
expansion of solids? These would be, by this vievsr, 
the evidence of a fourth dimension; they would be 
measurable only by means of it, since a temporal 
element is involved in every such change. 

One manner of conceiving the fourth dimension, 
therefore, is as space changing in t ime. ^Nt are to 
think of the physical univeise accKSSyiMe To our obser- 
vation as possessing at least four co-ordinate and 
interchangeable dimensions, of which three are 
included under the name of space, and the fourth 
is called time. If all movement in space were sud- 
denly to cease, the fourth dimension would be elimi- 
nated from it. Fantastic as this idea may appear, it 
is exactly that which has produced interesting 
results in dealing with the problem presented by the 
ether of space. Mathematical physicists have found 
that appaxfiot^experimental contradictions disap- 
pear and |he mathematical framework of physics is 
greatly simplified if, instead of referring phenomena 
to a set of three space axes and one time axis of refer- 
ence, they are referred to a set of four interchange- 
able axes involving four homogeneous co-ordinates, 
three of space and one of time. Time, in other 
words, is employed as though it were a dimension of 
space — the fourth dimension. I 
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THE HISTORY OF HIGHER SPACE THOUGHT 

While the higher space hypothesis is a flower o| 
the modern garden, it has its roots in the rich soil of 
the past. No great violence of invention is required 
to discover (as has been done) the idea of higher 
space in the Ancient Wisdom of India, and in the 
philosophical systems of Parmenides and Pythag- 
oras. As C. Howard Hintonsays^^ Either one of 
two things must be true^ — that jfour-dimensional con- 
ceptions give a wonderful power of representing the 
thought of the East, or that the thinkers of the East 
must have been looking at and regarding four-di- 
mensional existence/] Plato, in a famous passage 
in the Republic, shows that he held the precious 
secret in the hollow of his hand. Reference is made 
to the memorable allegory of the chained captives, 
reduc ed to be the denizens of a shadow world. All 
Jmovements observed by them were but movements 
'on a surface, and all shapes but the shapes of out- 
lines with no substantiality. Plato uses this illustra- 
tion to portray the relation between true being and 
the illusions of the sense wodjjL-Jlt is a significant 
fact that the term "quarta dimensio" was used first 
by Henry More, the Platonist, about the year 1671. 
Kant not only recognized the possibility of the 
existence in space of more than three dimensions, but 
he inferred their very probable real existence. "If 
it is possible," he says, "that there are developments 
of other dimensions of space, it is also very probable 
that God has somewhere produced them. For His 
works have all the grandeur and variety that can 
possibly be comprised." Swedenborg's involved 
descriptions of "heavenly" forms, motions and 
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mechanics, become somewhat more intelligible 
when interpreted in terms of higher space. It would 
appe ar that in common with many other seers he 
I knew only as much of four-dimensional existence as 
fish know of water — they are unconscious of it 
because it is the medium in which they live and 
move. \ Certain modern researchers in these super- 
pnysical realms are aware of the unique character of 
their environment. One of them, Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater says, "I can at any rate bear witness that the 
tesseract, or four-dimensional cube, is a reality, for it 
it is quite a familiar figure on the astral plane." 

Modern science, to which testimony of this order 
has no validity because it is not susceptible of cor- 
roboration by the usual methods, has approached the 
subject of higher space along totally diflferent lines. 
The notion of geometries of n dimensions — the 
geometry, that is, of higher space — began to suggest 
itself to mathematicians in the early half of the 
nineteenth century, and has assumed an increasing 
importance ever since. Attempts to utilize the 
higher space hypothesis in the explanation of 
chemical and physical phenomena has served to 
bring the subject prominently before workers in 
these branches of science. And finally, because the 
hypothesis would account for many so-called psychic 
phenomena, it has been seized upon by the psychic 
researcher, hard pressed for some quasi-scientific 
explanation of things the reality of which he cannot 
doubt. 

Research leads always into the profound. The 
light of things known serves but to reveal a greater 
abysm of mystery beyond the threshold of conscious- 
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ness. The higher space hypothesis makes man in 
his present estate appear but as an earthworm in 
power and knowledge, nevertheless it holds out the 
promise of eternal progress. 
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LOWR. SPACES ARE OONX^UNHD IN mom^ 
AND THE mquRSS a*,AJc^ i4:yiWiit 5n^(33? HAYiT ciiOj:^ 

EeiATICMv^ lO OOERBJPONDINq VlO^JR^S O^ MOEI? DIMEJ^ 
^IQNJ. THOJ" ARE KXJND IN LCWT^R.^SPACE'.J -SIQNIFICANT 
5UqGiE:'<n*IQN^ CF HiqHI?Rj 



■fi<\i 




I'RJ.Z 




T4Ctd 



THE ORCUMl^EUHNdl? CTACaECtE. 
OON^ICCRED ^MPLY A^ A LJN^. AND A$ 

rGS;j£S;^Na 5ur cm uMEii^SKyt^. pre- 

ClRCa^ IN tHE PLANE. HCWEVEIL (PIQ 2). 
A 2-DIMIiHJ'IONAU"rtqUKE. HAJ AJJIC^H 
OEOM^TW OP IT>r 04m. tREATlNQ O* 
RADII. TANqENTf.CHQIzny.E'Itl IN CON- 
NECTION "mm 3-v5n\CE rnG aROr ha^ 

NUMERCU$ y^jrSTlONAl, AND IMPOKIANT 
RELATIONE ^i^rm IKE >SPHERE. CVUNECR. 
OGNE.intl.O^Kl.3). ANY OTHEItTlClURE 
IN UKE MANNER. Qi^H? IMMENSELY IN 
INTEREST >»HgN ^5^ CXNSinQtTHlJ 
KEXCW CP rr,? RELATIONE VnH MOHCRr 
^Bi(CK. ■FURTHERMORE. JU.^^ CBRllMN 
UNEAR/FiqURE^ EEQIJIKE 5-^PAC^ TCK. 
TH^IR. q^NERATlON Cl*!^ HaOX.riq. 4. 
I*QR-:^XANfflB). IN HYP^I^PAC^ A^^^T^MJI 
a' N^N)^ AND INT^R^TlNq l^N^ AND 
$iMPA£^ ARE BROUGHT TO uqHT 



THE FOULCWTNd OONClRETE ILLUSTR<1TIQN. MAY HEL^TO 
SUMM/«UZe THE T^OREOOINQ IDEA^ IN THE mind: THE 
IWTH OPAMAN MOVINO ACa?D5$ AHUQE >SHEET CF KHE 

rEpizE'SENtj KXjqHiy A une cxxtcmned ^»T^HINA Z'$m^ 

THE nARTH'>5' SUSPJ>£S THl^ >SDRIl4dE.I5ElNq THE BOUN- 

DNxy a* THE earth;; >$phere, iia?csni2E?,JLiiq?THE heldc, 

THE vSGOPE OW^ E>Y 3->$n»iCE TOLITr DESCRimON. — NO^ 

CWmto TO THE TRAVEL CP THE aJNTD>5«^RD; THE CCN- 
5TELWTICN HEECDEE^ THE E^iEm REVOLVES" ABOUT ThE 
SUN NOT IN A PLANE, bUT IN A HEUX. MOREOVTSX^Tffi VHOU? 
STARRY UNIVER.JE M4.Y BE <?4«?EPINQ AIDNO APATK 0?" 
-WUKU THE 4TH DIMGNS1C»T I$ ACDMPCNENT. 



T'm.4 




PLATE 9 



y 



Z 



7 



T'OURrDIM^N^IQNAL ^PAC^E? JEDMNDi^ MP^ IN 
A DlRilCT^QN AT ILkHT ANdj:^ ID ^^ 

TORI! I>PO,^D. OR.CPEIN TtoM THE^ RHOION 

cf th:e! Fourth dimhni^iot 

■rtci 1. . A POINT |i1!AimN0 TliQM TH^ 

C!^NTI!IL. C5E^ A IJLNE) (A 1-;S!PAC!]^. AND 
MCfVINq C?FV in a E^RP^NDICUlAIt 

DiR^c?rioN INTO A PLAN^ (^ ^^sr»c^ 

'WIU. NCfl* APPROACH ANY PQEOtON 

Qf* the; IhINe;. [rtq 1] 

A PCONT i^lAltEUSiq T'lJOM THE? 
C^NTE'R.CF'AcnRa;^ (A 2-^PAC!eJ) 
AND MDVINQ CFV on A UNl/ PgRr 

r^NDicuiAR-To rt^ piAi^ '^imx 

JSRDT APPROAC!H ANY PORTION OF* 
TH^ QKClJMP'EfeElNC^ CP THE dRCUJ 
im 2]. 

A POINT (^TARTINCI "piKDM TH5' C^EINT^JLOF' A|S!PHE:keJ 
[I*K|3] AN> MCMNq, QF^ Otq AlJJSlJ P^I?I^NDK!UIAR^ Tt) 
OUR-i^y^ Vm, NOT APPEO^CSl ANY nyar CF'THE; iSfURr 
fAC5'CP'■^i|SPH^l?^. £)UT V1U,M0VE! /»«fi4/ AT THE? A^Mli 
MlIfftoM Ay, POINTS' O^ THIS' i^UKPAC!^. 





BEJCAU,^ ANAipcqY K^C^JIEE;^ THAT THe* 50UJ 
Cf HYPSWOJD^ (PQRTlONi^ CF* FOUR/DIM^NiSONAI^ 
B^ THEE^Ej-DIM^iSONAI^. IT Tffi;EEjFta2E; TbUPV;? lH/»ff 
:gAC3iKINT VITHINAiSQUDIi^AUhTHATIN mi V']J£^ ^ 
j^Ji^.S' THI;TV0 PQRTIONiS' INTtD VHldH TH^ THE^E-rffefi^ 
OF* THg.,5t2LJD DIVIDEJI TbUItnUslE^iSlaSAi^ ^i^. ~^^ " 

B3IHT. T.*? TKPi TH^ 5"]gc5INNm0 <^ UJif^SmmLMJ^Ozm^ 
OUT C^-p bUR. DINffiNigJONAL $m^. D(^ TH^ INESVlDUAl^ 
dOTH^DlN iT^T^DUKrDlM^NjSONM^ VEM^ itaJ.S'AK^ THE? 
PHYiSICAI, bOCV AT DEIATH bY THl? KDUTEj ? DOEj? AN CS>- 
Cl^^INCilEj^TlTY (i^JTUR^ TH^ PHYiS'ICAL, CODY Cf" ANOlH- 
M^ DURINq TH^ T^IPORAKV AJbiSt^NCl^ CF* Vi$ KICjHTFtJI. 
TE^NANT E>Y ^;^gTgI?;^^r[ THRrirrjR YHrr* TTNnn^pF fn r^isaX- 

^AV OF' THE* -PQUPTH DIMgHJJQN ^ ' 



PLATE 10 



5V^ *SP/^' OL HMI^N^IONALh CaDSR^GQNTAINi^ 
AN INF'lNnV CP SPM:^ Cf aM^^ION,^ T^J^VH^B-. 
15/ CN^. AMD I^ ITiSt^U* QN^ O?* AN INF'INW 

^"THIN A SPAC^ CF* nME'N^ION;^ Oa^MUVCNI? 

Sta 1. AIJNl^ dONTAIN,^ AN INFlNlTl? M3Mr 

HglL.CF' PONTi^ (^<3( l). 

I?I0 z AIVJ^ dCNTAmiS AN INTlNrr^ 

NUMSjR-Cl'UNI^-liSl^i^iS' (F'KJ Z). 

A iteuD dQNTAiN;^ i^^ inf'inite; 

NUMEa^R.O' PlAI^i^-2jSB4CfiS (T'la 3). 

EV ANAIpqy jW infinite NUMEfiiL 

C^.,SOaD|^-3-,SPAdI3B-VOULr) BI^ CSON- 

_^ TAIN^D \n*miN A IWl^Er, 





vi^ibi;^ voPLD i^i;^ oMiy ih. and 

TT^BdS'TlQN aF* A P^Rd^lVI^K-^lHljN 
l^CXC^ka dONiiiCiUlS P^RtfcNlHl?EEj 
^JOiSTlS" A Dlt-'t'h'liJ^NT W)R1X>. 
. TTTfCUfMii LPqiC^AIiy THAT THE ;.s!e! dOUNTLEi.SlS' FSS s 

<ipN[AT, fr)Nr^<Jr1rT v?Mr?|<;i<?F,«; tkt v/ht^ THg. THM^-DlMgN^^Ot 
AT . PE*nc^TinN mf THT? ^^yn^^^ p TNHEkg.^ may Kg THnumr 

O^A$S OMMW ^-SPAC^^S 0Oir^lbjt2RM.AHlC3H^IL^QR. 
TPygrpiM E 'N.S'lONA L, UNTIV^ 'tHg CX^N^Olji^N^flf QE? HU- 
MANi'l V A6' A y'HUL ClFOR- rr Ii^ d^AILTHAT HUMANITY 
I^ HICrHI^Rrm^gN^mAL, IN RHATIQN TO TH^ INDIVIDUAL, 
MAN IF W^ CXyt^D^H HUMANITY IN lTi5 TOTAUTy IT HAJ* 

km^rS cf "miTca NO .^ingl^ human ia?iN0 1^ i>os^$$B> 

IT 1^ DOTH CIP AND VOUNQ. VE^T DgATHlJilSlS: ITJ^ IN Ali, 
PLAd ^ AT QNae. IT .ggl^g All, ObJglcT.S'. I4ia&j i?ML"jOUNDS 

mni^^i^THaxjHTA ■acpeR^E:^^ al;l. .suff'^rincK aix 

^U^i:^. NOV S^JPPO$l^ AMAN TO tVl^U, dON$T3^^NTiy IN 
THg THOUCfHT cr THIiS" HUMANITY TO ID^NTIFV AU, HIj^ 
INT^RS,ST,5 VITH ITS' IV^Jl^It INTE^EUiSTtS". I^ iTNOnHlNlr 
AE>IE? THAT H^ MKlHT TRAN,Sd?ND TH^ P^RiSONM, UMITi 
ATION. AND ME/iaqi^ HIMi^lj? INTO IK lARC^E-CJCMiCtJUS- 
NI^i3$ a?* ^5#^^1C!H HE" HA^ AlJUTHfi VHILS N?E'N A PART? 



PLATE U 



^THE REPRESENTATION Og TE€^ FORM OP AN 
OEJECT TS cmDITION5D AND E^^TRKT^Bfi/ 
THg 'gPAC E' IN ''TOICH SUCH UJSV^S^tfOmo^ 
CXrUiaS. TH^ HIQHEIL.THIj' ;5PAC g. THg MOtp ; 
^MPI£TH THfi IU?PIU;^NTATlON_^ 

 




TtSLSXAMtlE. YHE iSTHBRJ; CA i-iSPAOtTtoKM) CAN ONiy DSE 
KEPRE'iSENTeD IN HANU ^PW:S; BY A CKCIJ' CS* A IXAM- 
ffnllL "BQUAl, TO THE DlAMEITEt Of THE! ifPHEEB. AND 
IN UNtIA, fVUS I>Y A tlNi; C* A itNatH KJPAI, TO 
THE SMD DIAMJJTEK^. 

THfitf IpwatoEiMENilON AL E^fiESs^NTATia^Mffi.' BB 
C50NCi;iV?D OP A5 Tf&alADCSgS^Afl' bV HHHB&iJEACE 
lJc;«Mi'! ON inwFi;. tPAf^ ^anijTr^< 

THE) ,'iP HBlaj A dA ift'j TMj dKUL,4IL^H*iDa^ fi UPON 
THE liANn; C. AM5'IHjI4Nl?AE,?HADCWbuPON'lfie 
1,11^ S. CF 'JfflAT. THEN. Ti THg liJPHgEgja EU'. INTHlil 
daNdfTM g iShADCWiTHi; HYTBEii'HgKEt: J2lXSWtoTffi ; 

gPHgiggAjiT If ESivWjjDTtD ir^ eaagCT'qE^yaEiS'Trra- 

AMli'lliKj. I 



^ 





A NUMbE:iL OF DI^IMILAL q^OM^TR.lCAL, 
T'lqURJ^.S ARE 5U,^CB^Tlbl^ Of JbelNQ CCRJU- 
lATH) AND OOMblNHD IKTO A ^NqU; HIQH]*^ 
DIM^Ni^IONAL, Ft)JlM 

TH15 I'A:?!: A^ EEdARAS TWO. ANDTHRKS* ar^NiSlONAl, 

M^SW&USQ^JAi^ ItDR-THREE: 
HOtSS IN A COAW^. ONI? INTH 
^HAHg CaPAClRCUE', ONI? A 1*10 1 

j ^C3JAK5'. AND ONI? ATTilANQIi: (T'lq l). 

ANYOF'TH^THR^ HDl^»^ Ii^AV$i)q^- 
$HAPE;D $CS^D HAVINQ a dlRCUl^Alt bAjS^ 
ON^ i^QUARE t^d'TlOR AMD ON^ tRIAN- 

■<ajSWW . imgTlJRE;E:--DIME;NgK>r" 

(AI^ C]ORRClATIVq',S (3* *lHBf dRCl^, IH^ 

^SCPAEE;, and THS YRIANOIhE!, NAMEXY IHE gPH ggg.THir 
<:!U BE!. and THg TTJTRAHElDRON. MiatfT Kg EOUNiy ^RlgiS^ 

gioNA3u torm op vhioi ,sxjc:h TiggiajrAs'j isLOtiiN^R^ 

Tlig IWM. AND THE* rVRAMlD M^TjU^O-Be* riOl3CTOK 




PIQZ. 








[AUTV Ig THE PROJEtlTlQN. 
• THS INDIVIDUALITV O R. 



raFFg RENT PgJ^dQNAU'riE'.J. ^ErAia<\T 




NClAKKATTCN MAY 'THUS' Eg OONCglVgD 




PLATE IJ 



Zfc..jv.... JT 



DIjyn^^ION MAY E>^ MANIF^i^TEfD 
QH CHR3>UN MOTION^ IN OUIb 
>:SS DlM]^N$ION^ bV TRAN^IATINQ 

»UR.:Sxn;iaHN<i;. into time 

"te THi? urqr^ ^^. hananq :^)cnjH- 

;SICIN INTH?* UMl^N^QN NOT 

MOV^jS IN im^ ADDITIONAl,THmD EIMl^^ION; DOVNVARA 
ID MT. THE" POINT £ miElS^ TH^ UNl^ P^WlTRATq'iS' TH^ 
PUANl;. MOVBiS lOTHE" I^T. FtoM Y TO 2. AND TH^TO^E 
E^CgqiE^D TD dOMTt^T^' THI^ MOTION TtoM Y TO 2 IH 
2-,Sl%C!l? Ml3AiSURJ?,S TM? ]?XTI?NT ESRPHNDIdUl.AR.TO THE" 
riAN^ CflHS IINg A E> IN THE UNCPmiAIffl) DJMENiSlQN. 
THy^ J^, THS TIN-IK M^AAJEiy AX. 




3 




TH5'^H5'J2^' N(P^^.INTE 
TltE^NTl^ E>Y THI? PI/J^ 



?T. 5'XI>\NDINq"TOACni5ai? 
^»iilC!H \WDUip ATTAIN AMAXIMUM JaAM^TER-^QUAL^TO 
THAT OP THl; ^PH^'KE;. j^m^R^VHlCH IT WJUip SHRim: 
TO A POINT AND Ca,SjAPra!j»Rj. t'jqa 

CaL4-DIME:NiS:iONAL, ^HEIR^ CS* ( 

RADIUi^ E. Ef«^SlNq THROUqH 

OUR. SPAC^. 'WDULP appeIar^ 

TO U,S AS A $PHI?RE: WITH RADiqS QRADUAUY INCEEy^INq 

F'EOM Zli^RO TO R^ AND THEN QRADUALa^Y DI^CREAiJlNa 

F'KOM E=TO ZEIRO (PiqO)) 

TH?* PHI?N0ME;NA aF* Ln=g-(jROWTH AR^ ;SiqNIPICANT- 
ly ^qq^.^TlVE' aF" 4TH DIME'N 'SIONAI, E'NTRANCg.g UPON 




PLATE 14 



THE! niN^TY Ct bODIEJiS AN INOCATION Cf A. 
PRUi^l^UEElTtoM the; DIEEJC^HQN Cf TH^TtUlSH 
DIMEjN^IQN AND AMEjA^UEEj O* IjKTEiNi^QN IN 

"THAt dime;n,^ion 

\OT1CAUy UPON A PUtfqfi .^UR.- 

OUT IN THEj Y>J<^ DlME|Ni^CiNiS Cf" 
*ffli; plane;, i^ElTlTNq UP, IN iSO DONtt 
UMDUlt/tflON;^ IN *I^ .SHAPE? CP 
llNJUAEOlNCt CGNCtlNTRKt C^Iph^,^. 
DIMINISHING A$ ID CSl^Ta.lHEl RAPIDITV Ci^ THI^ Jj'tfgRAL 
HXTgN ^ON. AMD "THE ! jbRgE ? AND HglCjHf C^ IHg Wj^VSS 

' ^gTlTTOgND "UPON Th e; HgOHT H ?OM milCH THTgnEAM 
rr^^AVl-'.l? . Vjgj ,<;, THAT'LL 'WT^^^TTifON T 





THg THIRD. CR.VfiRl1CiAL DIKEJcrrtON. ^[0 ij 

Cj^yZYINQ OUT TiQj ANAIOqY IN OUILW3R1JD QE* 
VOUP la! due! TO .^OM E: .^IMILjMI^ injiux t>kom THH Ed:^3H 

cf* THi! T^V CT li^tMgNt^inN. AN D tag ANroNTcrpia;^-~ 
,<rn?T; Kyy;i?TEi> EYAdAS \^ould e^ a meIa^u e^ g^ibuK r 

DIMgNaONAL l!xTgN>3ia^. ^ I^CMC^ A$ THg oUAN'iTIV 
(^ "ElNElKly dOMiNG IDOVNTtoNI A HICq^ElR-'WiaUP X^ 
NOT itXPijNISiD. Tli^EEj \«OUiP KEj ^QsIlU3ESdEEX-C£. 
Vqpr^ -F'KnrVT?T^|y ^ ji>Y mv Of T HE! It5UI^ DtME^^ION 

m^RLD. t he! dAPACarV Cf A qAg 'in -EiXRANb 
liS THU$ TBQM A TbURrDIMEjNiSlONAL WDRLP. 
the: DEIN^TTY CF* ^QUD bCDiSS W3ULP K^ DUB TO 
the; ^AMEJ CATJiSe;. with this D[F¥e5JI;NC2:. THAtf THEy 

ARU $rrAs^, AND CANNOT dhaTeJi that is to say. 

THEY are; in ^OT14I!>WUM Vl*m ATMOSPH^fRid PRlJS- 
SURE;. Ag A CJCNi^EtoUElNCS . THg VARJATIQN.J IN THEJ 
DE^ NSITIE:^ of* bOPIl !^ >^UTp P.T n nUR TO >/APTi ^riQR;j 
INlTHEJ QgC^g DCElRTgb fiSOMTHg KXIBTH _DIME!N,^IQN. 
T^^IgUgTH I3[MgN$ION_(:!ANTHUS b% dOt^EJElEgb 
Ag IgE ;pgg.JNTEto IbY TK1^1WM|<TT V rf^frtfT^^ (-y .TSVTUg. 




PLATE IS 



/femnON INTE^RPRlTffiD IN TeRMi? OF* HKJBL^Da^:^ 

W Ve IK^ AHEl;X (A;SPIRA1. INTHR^ DtMElNlSlQN^XTMROUaH 
A1*m4 (A2r&»£^."^^ IN'l'JjK^'i'lQN \mj, dlV^ "A POINT 
MCVINq IN AOECi;^ lA.'F'ia !]• IF'THg «SUX K^MAIN,^ .^TIU, 
AND TH^ mw MOV^ VElRTlClAay UPV^MID. TH^ $PlRfil, 
•^i., VllJ, Bl^ K^R^lS^NT^ IN TH^ I'lIJ*! B/ 

THg C!ON^E ?dUTlVE' TO$mOt ^ $ (jt lHS 
rONT CF INT gRSIgjjnON. INT HgHUl 

>IBA1,VI1;1,M! EXPgRlE^cagP as ATlMg 

THg5tnBAL,mU,E]; APOINT MIMNC} 

INACnBCl^. 

rn^lgft,^ iO IM/i£tINE! OOMEL^^ 

^IEAL.„^I!RLX:?ltJR^iS dDt^^IflTlNCj CF* 
■PI1AME*NT|S, ANDTO jSUTTOjSEALiSOTH^ 

ACi^T?I04:5AClH C3m^ y^r EVEK^ iStoO^. IF \<^ CSDN- 
^OJILTHI? INTElRl^OrPt^ CSE'TH^^'PILAME'm;^ WTH 
the; Tll^ A^ IT PA5S^ TO K^ Tli^ /^atDM$ CTNi^lTlt^^ 

A T'lU^lAIL UNIV^R^, W i^HAU, H>^Ve IN THE KI^ 
WDRIP (3f APPi^^NT NOTIQN; VE* ^lAU, H/lV^ JbCDI^ 

dow?E!SroclNQTDTE^E|IUA^II^ml^,?I^^ and 

TH^' PQflTlCR^ a^TH^ i^TEPdTUR]^ VITH EE^4AED10 
CN^ ANCniffi|R-VTlJ.C$\^M^!ID]X3XElSlNTH^T^iW 
MCMNQ A^-dt«iST ciN^ ANCflttElR. mi^ MUmjfiL MMO^ 

Ag^A±tx]CT^TtaLbvo^^ggTErAr^^^<^v1?Ml^ 




/ ANT) /a,T TK Tt> T7F«t /trtvyfl^iia^ 



Mcy>f iM/;>giN^ A^gu fc-ciMEyigia^AU g!piRAi,j a 

'TTiAJOS OCrrA.^4Jj!;i^' AjS^MlHq . A^^^OU, A OOMPU- 



c:AI^ ;?rRUldTUI^^2R.THE; 

TNI ^>^,<r>Art( \^TiLdON;a^T OF* EOi 







_OHg ANOrH^Offl^ KE^qgiRINq time! K3[L THE?IR - CgVEJl^ 



:amM5iAN^iN0 unttv? " " 




PLATE 16 



1£)VE16 5PACE SYSTEMS IN OUR.WDRlj:i 

HDHER-aWIS aSCUIATDR B lABQBy CASED OH tHE AMSICni' 
Sum,IED B/AHVPSTHKiaSD Zitiwce CENSOOUSUaSS UMTP 
ED'IQ'IHBTWDElMSKSIOHSCI'/BaANS.CIWi'Al-SEdCS 

OQNSCDUSNBSSODNPINEDTDA 
£W UNE. HA.VE SUCH (XtromONcS C* 

ABDj IPTHEYlWBNCmTBUnSSSf 

SS TD«nSMmOrj!OVEB/THEM 

"™ THI-J!KAlJTYC*A4-DlMSNSiON- 

JS AWDRIIl. UAS.JffiMJ'riOClMIE 

ALi.iBE tf cmsepuKNEJf . /J 
MUCH 'jssgtjig'AS ny jiariAL 
UMrnmcw cERMrr. nasvss 

WFCySyHEKE AlbCHJTO'lHJUiai 
LCTO'Eli.a'ACE'JYfTENtfi THEY 
STAND SXHIMTB3.INnSED.INNBsiSL 
t/EVEtS*' PlANTTJMTQlCStSTQS,- 
•THB rONT.TWIJN?. TTC .fUk 

TAS.ANDTMFSWM 
jNffiED.rtUM.ttMi.AN>iiturr 

Ai.THCiUCH.fUCHlJNg;jNDnANB 
Ab; RBUJ.V .vnM B'J""W" i ' ™^ VCTTriT7ii,THFmijnmnM.g 
AND c eNKatMIDTHEigfiNrTioN ct loWn, Snsffls'. "WHica 
nn ncn ppBniinsg BCTtiNStoN in HOHER- OMij NS'iu N S . so 

THEE01LJN STAIXS AND WEMS THE TEBE MCM^IENT OP" 
EHOTIE.S IS H3STIUCtED IN AU.D!HB3ncN5 JW/E ONE. m XDWef 
rnS KJEiSTRJOTED IN THE IHilD ISMENi'KJt^ 




JKTVOUI'IM 



A CBNjaoUS ' NSys' crMTMNED IN SUCH A lOg M AS^jjCUU) 

IN EiMgr 1NHA6IT A i-STAa.'a: A zsmos. tm}frS^SSmsr 




AN INTHRPK^'Ti^QN CI^CEeiAIN ^CKR^ 

. , ^, ^ . (taZEE^PCND. IN 2TSn4<iE.*lD A CNE- 

Fiqi ^^(^ \ ROOM HOUSE Tt5 :HNTER- IT ^JmW 

OUT Bi^INQ THROUQH ANY CF Tffi 
BREiMC^ INTH^ P^RIMHTElL EI?PE^ 
5ENTIN<5 DOOtiiJTO VINDO^ 
VOUID dOHTlTrUT? A ^^SVOttl* PHENOMENON IN E-.^ACE1 
5UT ITOOUUD EJ? asTTERHD DY "W^ C^ 2rS^»CS BYAREVX" 
UTICN ABOUT THE LINF crONgCrny^SlDEy 51MILAR1VA 
>5rAa: HOU5T? C^K} 2). MI^HT CE ENTl?RJiD BY A 4-DlMEK- 

so^AL BCrtjiincN ABOUT THE H/j^ OP Qiffi o^ E^ ,sn:a3y 

PH^NQMElNA i\E^ ^^Cl^PTlE^ OFUXP^A^WOlON BY MEAMS 
aF* the; HKjnX-iSPACS: HVPCfTHE:^. JT1,S QNiy NElC:!E!,S,SARy T> 
gF!ALTZF! THAT fl^nM TH? * T4Tr|HVT?. PT ^DNT np* ,^PAr^ THT« 

INTEKIORj QF* A- .txin i."? A <? •F'ypnCF'n a«? Thtj TKr.«!iry; qp^ &. 

PIv^NE ri(jUI£El.glS^PQSEDltoMTHEJ ggC ^ON Cff'TH tf THTPn 
DIMgNglOT- T HE; HEATZT (JOUip Eg PLUC!k£D tlOyl^iEl 
lypDY ^i^TI1WI* Bgl!/^INd "THE ^IN AN AUEN INVADINq." 
\tfaij* a^Grraip IN M/flra;^ G»d?ABt^ of" AltiUIbDIMENSlQNM, 

(lAIl^ay»N(^lN.JPA:!g IMAaiN^ ACTIY IN Z-^m^ VITH 

wqj- IK3USE>y<JIMIU!^TD-plOl TDNCRNW:* 

2^SPAd?I^I^dEFTICNTHEY^W^UlDAP^I^ 

Fi,e AS'INFKJSTCrayTHEUNE^TOKMmCT 

THE^ W^ilJ^ WIBIE.THE NEAEER.ONEJ 
<lDNCB4JJNa AU.THO$E MDEE HEMOTE. 

BY Ri^q iNi^THiiaD raMENnoNTffi 

rnril) OPN^JOT 'W3UlJD'ENLARaEx50/^ 

TO iNdpDE THE entuzE dnv CF HDU;?- 

E^. THE INTeEIOE^ VOUUD THEN BBtMi 
VI^IiauE. THOUCji OBUC&IEUY ERDM HiqH OVl?EHIv«aD THE IN- 
TERIdii? ^VJCiUUD OPEN EJO^IXY 1NTC> VIEV. CtKRE^5^ad^qlX 

jq rt,^nF'.v.cr^&gT f imD4,gn6gE'. nt^-fflan CT' Pin?>- 



1 




^i(?com]Saj\N:>dja(aaiY.^^DTtEihr rr^ A T J, 

p-pyp*A.T;i7p p>E'^ T^VT^n^n qnt 



PLATE 18 



MAN AS SH^ bV CXAIEVOYANT (4-DIMENflQN- 
AL VISION), AND bY ORDINARY HUMAN 5IQHT 

A Z-SVMS -MAN'INHANTINQ A 
PUNE WDUU) 5E? ONLY THS 
UNES DOUNDINQ TW •$OUDS' 
(PIANH FIQURW) CSl HI? 



\f 



#1 »«% 




* 



4. 



A 0-spacs man s^s thb 

ENCiOSeD SUEPACE AS IKElj:, 
At THB COUNDARiES CF iUCH 
2-iPACB •SCUnSliteteMlQTIffiMTDiSE N OTIiEAUyag W. COT  
KOUrPARIE'^ aLgBQ?J-XgmQN,g Cg TH* ^QU C g CF HLS 'j^OlLD - IHH 
TBINQS WHICH HU KNCWg TO t? dOIMBNSIONAI,, E>UT CP WHICH 
HB CAN see ONiy THg OUT,!I£BS' . IV ANAKXV TK-M A ; ATM 

D IMENSION Tiaffi .SAMS SJj ri': ■atriTi n i mtukk appear TBANSPAfc 
' ' " "; ccj jQg-agnoHS 

-QAIIB/O/ANT VUIQN IS CPTHIS QBt 
r4-DIM5NSICNA;. SBBN CLWlOTOyWIT 



ly THB INTIJEIM, STEUCItffi? OF TH? HUMAN KXV B VMtll 
WITHIN nS CASMO.AUalR AUtA. Ct-HnH?RjDlMl3NSiaW, SOU 



INTRDDUCriON TO THl? MAOIC TE:^RACrr: 

THI^ UNTRAINE;D MlNDTlNDlS ,toM^1HlN<4 :e(^PEjC!lAUV 
^AaVllACjTtDIlY AND i^fiCUKEj IH NUMgRJQAL RElATlON^. 
W ii\iSliy BEJUEN^,^ TKASr VH/^r^TBU^OF' 4, 17, CJLlOa 
IIHH;^ MUjS'l' B^ TUU^ Cf" 4. 17, Oe^lOOl APPIlJiS'— MIInEli^, C3L 

fiMAYldAL, C|E}NmS a* PHIUP He'^fl2y VYNNEJ 10 nJEISI^ 
HIM VTTH itoM^ IN^XP(X3NA£L;e; lUiJiSTRATlON. TGUNDCD 
UPON TH^ PROPi^RTl^iS Cff* NUME^QP AH OPE^N 3K5AD ' 
POEU HUMAKT THOaQHT INTO TH^ TOOKTH tMMEjNiSlCa^. 
TIB? R^i^U^r CP MIL.VYNN^'iS' DIVIN?^ JNTOTHEJ I3EKP 
VAI^R,^ OF* MATHfiMATKiS VA5 THE| PRDDUCJTIQN 0?" TH^ 
MAni(J Tg^ ^gRACT . AEgABL VHICH ANVbOP/ Ig! TfeElE? TO 
EJXAMIHE;' and ADMIE^. KUT ON^ VHICH ONiy A MATH- 
UMATIOIAN CM^ nO»SKiy APPRAJ^. IF' THE? IS^ftl^^Lj 
VH^TOmO^^ the; ;e;N,SUIN(j :eXRLANATlQN iST^l^ E/ ^T^ 

VEnmViNC} the! e^IhATion^ ncti^ kE? vm^si?' aei^td 

EARTlClIRAa^. VTTHOUT EE|e;p KNOVl^jDq^ OL-HAED L/iCR, 
IN TH^ AiSIsXJEANCIe: CF* THE" UNDElJIVINa EJ^AI^lTV CF* 
HYFWPAClg VHICH <XM^^ T3 TH^* MATHI^MATlCllAIS OP 
/^ CPRK MIHD. AS AE^^UUr O? HI^ JJS^E!AKCH^5. 
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A MAaiC! ^QyAR.'E: QF* toUR^ 

TH^ ACJOQMTANYINO T10UR^ .eeJpee?- 
S^NTiS A MAC3ld i^Ail! OB' 4 MAD^ 15/ A 
V^ KNOVN Ml^THOD THEj EEiAD^EL, 
^Omp, VERIFY THEl "FOyp^INq EElATlONii 
JOHTHEy ARE? NOT TRJVTAI, IN 0:X^NEjC!rtON 
VITH VHAT COME;^ LATlj'Rj 

^AdH tOUZONTAI, AMD J^ACH VElRTlCSail, 



(JCOJMN ifilSDi? 31. I^ACIH DIAdONAl, ArD;^ M- POUR-CDRNEjlL 
d^U.^ ADD 34. '^CXJSiC^m'RAl^dEXiJ^ MX> ^. TVO MIEDLJ; 
CSU.^ CF' TCP lOi/ AI»3i VITH T^«0 Cf* CO'ITDM RDV: 
^MUARIhV 'WTH MIDDqS C^SUhS CF* RIQHT AND L^F^T CJQLr 
UMN,^. Cp lOJND THEJ toAlJ^ CqDdK^tS^: 1^ (!5U. 
EEVOND 1;5T dDRK5fe.+ liSr EJ^MDND 2D +. . ,312D+. . . 4rH = 
M- ^^AC!H ODRMl^R-,^ CFV bY HElAVY IJNEji^ ADDi^ 3i. 

T^K5' ANY NUMBEllLAT RANDOM; tl ND THE; THKgEj OlVER 
NUMES^ ODRI^iSPONDINq TO ITIN MJY MANNglL VHKH 

Kesr^c!];? i^MMi^TTyclAiay tvo nM^^iQN$ and the! i^um 

CT'TUe' FOUR. NUM6^R5 VI1Jh-BEJ34. 



PLATE 22 



7 2 3 4 J6 I 



AGETTAmElD i^TUCJ/ OF'TH^ WA^IC! CUE^ 0=' 4 ^1^ iSElK/Ef 
TO (totr^ANCe the! KEAD^OFI TH^ i;iSP^MTlAL,iy i^nTJn 

iw5*uee! cap* the! ia>Acl:^ >^ju?anc|^m^nT andtheJ p^KFl^dT 
cnmNunv aF'*rHEj*MAqidAi,* PRCp^KnUi^ cf numk^ 

T!BQKTV0 DlMElHrtONi^ TO^R^. 

NOV THE1s!eJ ,S!AMEJ ^aJME;IllCIAL, PROP^E^ri^ dONTlNUg 
UNINTgimJPTEtoLV imt) THE T*OUILTH DIMgNiftOt^. IQ 
TTX THE! IDEfA. MOKE! dONCRllTEaHV: COt^^lC^TH^ -ffOLW^ 

iNcj ,state;me:nt,^ jja^ on the! va^tw of t^^j numbers 

T'lq 1. R^PKEjii^NT.S' A MA^ld 

UHSof't: oib^gRyEj THAT the? 

Dli^ANT r'RCM 4 IjS 

T'lq z zE!'pRE;iS5wri^ a MAqid 
acuAgg g^z dii^RV^ THAT heee: 

IH^ VARIOUS' AJMMATlONiS CF"! 
JNUMb^RS! CllVE? 

INTH^ MA:}K1 cube* cy rTHE" 
iSUMMATlONg AEi! 

IN the! MAiyC TElSiS'gRACy TH^ ^MMATlONjS AE^ 

TH^ i^M IKTHB" dAiSE; OF'TH^ MACJIC! lIlME* I^ NOT 
ANOKMpUiS^ IN THAT ^ ]$ MU^TlPUEfD BY 2 JNi?I*E!M) 
a? BY 7; IT 15 DU^ TOTHEj TAcIT THAT ^5" AR^* ATX>- 
INO bUT 2 NUMBEjR^ TOdETTH^R^ IN,5T^AD OF* 7 NUMBE*^ 
AS" INTH^ OTHElR^CA^. If ^^TDOK AU, 7 NUME>EjR^ 
Cf'TH^ MAOId UNf '^ ,5HOULP HAV^ QNUV ONE? .SUM. • 
AND NO "MAdlClAI.* dOREEl^PONDElNClE:^. 

NCT ONiy .SUCH .SSlUl!iS! M 1. 2.3.4 BUT ARJTHMEjTBd/a^ 
HJOqEEjSiSlONi^ IN CKNE;KAL..qEbMD!;TEKAl, PRDOE^.SlOniS', 

A^D OTHER. .5E:RJAL-TtJNiC?riON^ 5UE>MlTTt> MAGICAL, Afcr 
J^ANOEJMEJNT? IN N DlWEjNl^JON.^.  
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PLATE 24 



■F*r0i. 
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OBj^^RVEj THAT AMAOldUNS C^ANNCT E^TtRMEjD Cf" I^|S,Sf 
THAN -t NUMBSE5. OLAMA^ICl iSQpAK^ C^ l^jS THAN 9 

AMA^ld cXjbeI EEjquiKEy /tt iSfi^ 27 JN^U^^ 
KEIZi^ [1*1(5 2l. AND EVEN VtTH THiS NUMKElIL/ 
TH^EE! AE^. many UMlTATlQNj^ DUE! TO 1J£X 
CT* iSdOPEj TCIL NUMElEDUiS dGM5IN/«ffIONj^ PQ?"- 
SlBl^ VITH CUEi^iS Cf J: OR-EETnrE^IL.aF* 7. 

MAOIC CUBm* CJ!' THREE 

Cf" :^AClH CS'TH:^ 9 MA5K1 

TO HACH DIME/N- 
SION) A05iS 42. 

:eAC!HC»'tH]S4 
C!UBE\ DIACiOKALiS 
ADDS 42. 

raAqoNAL^S cTTHe 

3 MAaid ^QJA^S 

dONTAlNINa TH^ dEKTRAU NUMK^^ 14, AI3D,^ 42 

ANY liANDQNl UNE! DRAVN THEOUC5H THIJ C^S'NTEXj OF* 
THH dUEEj >5^m, CUT T4*0 AJEPACE? CSJU^ ^WWO^ HUM- 
&EjRiS!\^lHUADDTVlC::STE^E;<dE:NrRAI,NUME>E:i2^1i. AL^ 

rmssi ut^ aru *maqic1' ut^s* 

OUIL Veu, KNCWN NUMEEjEjS! 1, Z^3. 4 :5'TCl. ClONT^^N 
AMONCJTH-EIM TDJlbDIME;N^]DNM, MA0ld PATH,? AiS! EEiM, 
AND DEjMONiSfTRAbiS A^ THQS!?' IN 2-,SPACi;. 

A MAN Vm,QF*ri^ 01VE| *T^WD ANDT*^ MAKIJiSf 

FbuK AS AN :e'xampij; op pe^ri'^gt ci:ImTuD:^'. rn^^ 
MAqd jsruMB^'iL.piiaraiRiriiy iLEiToiff on him bv cHha^l,- 

mNCjlNCj H\$ DEJNIAI, Cf THE; E^OUKTH UM^t^JO^ 
^HICH HIS CWN ^^'l^-TELUi^TE^D NUMEEjK^ AfFiRM MOlJT 
INASTE^NTIhY 

* THljS dU5^ O^ 3 (AN ODD NUMBI^ HA^ A C^NTRAl^ 
CSJB^^Eir, ^mmm a^VEiS lU^ to S^VBfllM^ mTE^RUi^llNC^ 
PROP^RT^,^ LAdKlNq IN TH^ 4-dUE>E}. 




/ / 



PLATE 25 
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Ifc^l. 



Fici2. 



Kxpi/iNATioN cF the: MAqid T^SS^JbACr 

THE i^fTTElMrT ^WTljL, NO^ Kg MADE? ID EE^OEX 

the; EEHADI^R. IiS UEOEJD TO VEjRUV TtXEL HIMiSEXP 
THEiJUMMATlONi^ liAJLTlC^JUVEiy iSPEXUFlElD AND IHEl 
\AlUC3UJf arHE!JL,EE3HATlOn^ PaNTElD OUT. A DUTAIL^D 
^TUDY Cf TH^ r'KlUE^ WIU, KBiSUl^T IN THE? UNPOIhDINO. 
Ct itoM^ CF' THEJ AMAZINC} AND BEJAUTlFtJI, INTEltr 
REXATIQN^ THAT IJ^" OUT^IDEl 3-SPMSI HORlZONiS. 

T'lRi^T Ve; MU?r CX5N$1DE:ilTHE: AI^IBQIhiS M^D 
dONVEjNTlON.5 UiSElD. lNiSTE^\D OF' THE! USUAL MAGKl 
^OyAKi; DlifidRAM Ct T*ICi 1 THi; ARRANqElMliNT O^ FlQ. 
2 Vm, BE! I>lPLa«'E!D. 

IN T'Ki.2. VHE" miM- 
b-^SS MAY K^ Ih4AqiNE;D 
TO BEJ ljNap,S^ IN 
CRVi^Ti^ ^PHIJRUiS' AJP- 
PORTSDQNA^jnKE 
"rtlAMEj^iOEJC VHKii 

Auo^^ uisf lo iSeJej into 

The; iNTEXS^ACiEJiSl. the; Wm.^S MAY K^ BEJNT ASIDEJ 
T^ l^Eji^iJAEy. AND A$i; .SUPPQS^ TO b^^ Ci^VIi^bl^E; OF* 
fiXT^Ni^lON OR- .SHOIlTE;NINa AT OUILPL^A^UE^.THOUqH 

NOT ^poNTANEjousiy ^LAiSTici PLATE; 20 ke;pee;iSe;nt^ 

6 Ei;c:TANdULAR' PRJ^M^ ,^TlLEiTdHE;D OUT T'RDM ORiq- 
INAUy CWBKIAI, lORM E>Y THE i;xTElNiS'K)N CF'THEI BLUEJ 

AND rm VE;iijov viee;,s. THiiS distoetion us of* douiz^ 

TO EJXHI5IT THi; NUMBElE^ MOKE dL^lARiy AND TH^" 

rm^M^ ^Houix) BEi cdnc!^ive;d /^ pUiSHSD B/4C1K afTe;iu 
iNiSPE;crioN INTO the;ir,prdpe;r^cU5iciaIh torm,^. 

M'ME;MKE;JL.THE;N,THAT KEt), qoIljN, EOJB;, \^IJL05^ 

viKE'.s' are; NOiLMAoy a* i;xA£ny to^ LfiNcfTH. 
T'ORTHinLCst;^ plate; zo):- 

D^D ^TAND^ PdR^MOnON "TO THE; ®IdHT: 

^ ^i2e;ein " '• " "TtMASDS the; @rdund 

POW^NWARD,?); 

©LUE; (glAdC^ARD^ (AWVY 

"F'RDM us!); 

Wuov IN the;" po^tive; s^n^ 

OF" the; -FOUPTH DIMgN^ION: lNTt> ®AN1APURA. 



PLATE 26 



THB; M/0.G TE;,S',S!E3iiACT-crONTlNUE;'D 

now TUtN TD EIAll! 20— CDNSIDEE-THE ^MSIEE! fiON- 

•miNiNCi S7: igf it mcme totto; (BiqHT .Mpm ths 

ffiED UNe;, laWINC^ ja" IJOPAL, INTEE-VAU W SPHEBEli 
TbE. 62 AND M. THBlEi; jaS THElN J 
Shs, S'H^KE!iS,THI,^J5BlN3A3-Tg^;S^IlAcn: 
^ ~- OBWiV^ THAB' 37+ 6J+ M- lt3,THa 
^^ V3/ MAt}Kli3UM:-[U+Sl)-rilXJ, OIUMaSEl 

«11- ^ CffiNSRAUy, a-«K.THE! CSQEMSf SM 

22, 4:^6^ ff 13 11. 

NSW THg UOTl JZ 62. 24. SHAUJ^CVE DCWNWARD- 
lOWsiJi^ THE @ROUND-/ttflNq @EISN UNBSS. tgWlNQ 
Z iSlMUvMLyMBS. TO WIT. 3. -IS. 65. 7? Ii.i4. ■gACH UNg 
YUlES THE Mjijic; iSUM 123. SO AIA3 DO § 

HAVB Ar MAdlgJ -j OUAJZi; B^C} Z]. S 

THIi ^CyA*5,,SHAIi, NOV MCN^ ©ACK- S 

•VASDS fifMj ®W PATHS, lEAVlNCfrVD I 

S\milMj, ,*3jaeB^ and qEjNfisAriN^ the; * 

P'KiSTpTES'ICHilD-Otn!) MAGie i-CUH! WKH 
WEWm,(iaj,37-7t. NCnSTMAT AiATHs: , 
IJJJE!mq?,SAS'»UX,A5 bCtTHTHllapAND ''^•' 
THE NEWiy-OENEEATED Elto AND QEESNlJNi;s! QIV? 
THE MAqC SUM lZ3.[Pia 3]. 

Tta; DIAQONAI^ aP THE MAQId .SQ^AEES AND OPTHE 
MA3li CUEES DOlfir 
ACDlSiEJCgPT 
vhEn they CiOSf 
THE CENTEa- of 
THE TElgS^R^y?!' . 
AU, 8 Cf THE TEjsS- 
ElMa' DIAqONAl.S 
DQ ADD 123. KJTH 
THESE fiUClS AHE 
AS ThEv SHOUUD EE 
THoajH thf; HiqHEl- 
jSlationS -wcch 

aesthecwkes 

NEED NCT EE IX- 
Tiq i. RDUNDED HEKE. 



the! MMjiIC r^^^S^ACV — cdktinuijd — 

NOV ^ VlUiTM^ OUEjIPNCj UlAP OUT INTO THE! 

DARK. 

l^T OUIL tlR$r dTBEl, 37-74. MOVE! CS¥ PElRPEjNDK^JlAKr 

sy IN the! + l^E!^^^ cf" theJ PbuiTH dimeJNi^ign, i^vinc^ 

Ui 4-^Aa! Tvo ^iMiw«L 3-;Spac:e! OJE)^. t^d oe!ne;ratincj 

THE? MAdIC! TElSl^RAgT . THE? PATH^ C* THE! dJMSTAI, 
$PHEto||S ARI! (^Vi'axyQClAiX^ jeilPKEl^EjNTgD bY THE! iSV^M 
QF* IJN^ DE^^KJNATED A^ V^OSiC 

U* VE! .MJMjy have; AC^I^YE!D TH^ MAOKL T^SIZMT!'. 
THE:N ^VElLY KElD (HARKE!i5) ^IILE! (1). 0EI!EN VIEg (2\ BUJl? 
VIES (.3). WBUM vile! M MU;^ KHAfi.3 NUMBEHZi^ YIE!IJ>- 
INC5 the! MAqd ^M 123. 'ttiVf VILX, BE! T'OUND TO BE? 
THE CA^S 

OB.S'ElRVE! THAT AU. 4 DIMe:n;^IOH? MS TffiRl'EjCfriy 
UQPlPOTElNT. TtSL CXEAILNEJ.SIS' THE! VIRl!,? MARKEX> BUJ^ 
AND YEXLPV have: EE:e:N iSTR.E!TCtIElD, BUT THl^ MIC^HT 
have! KE!HN DQN]eTOTHE!EE!DjWDTOTHE!c5RIjEjNir^STE/ffi 
VHE!IT TH^ TEiSSElRAdT HA^ BElEiN PUS'HElD S>NX INlt) UNDI^ 

tc»te|d it«M the! bi!d. dojEiN. eoju. ye!u^ov vire:,? AS^ 

AU, Ot ElQPAl, IJEjNqTH, Ai^-^^AiM OtrtiS, 108 ^IKEJi^ 
d^Sn^ 3 NUMEE^JiS VHOSIE iJ'UM T$ 123. 

THy BE!lNq ^, VHO iS'HALf., jSlAY VHIdH DIMEjl^ION li^ 
WOKE' RE!AL THAN THE! CTHEiis', AND VHY? 

THUS* i^ THi| MAqid r^i^^^ACv *c(e:neJrate?d! I^T up" 

NOV ,Se:E tf VE! C^ dONP'iRM OOL .SOM^VHAT ANAIVTld 
C!0HSlDE!RAnON BY dDI4j;c?riNC3 CUIL IiE:s'Ul,Ti? IN A MORi! 
IMAdlNAMj; EVDUM IN ^HOBIT. OfT US 'tsy ID rROJEjdT 
BAdK -^ROM 4-iSPAC!e! THE! OQNCREJTeJ M^Mbl^f^ C^ 

numke:ei5 VHicn cDN.snruTe' .ths maoki te;',s}5'e!iac:t. 

VEj FIND THAT VEI OAN. THE! liiStlLT A> 
I^ i^OVN IN pirate! 21. ^' 

THE! TINTIN0 VIU, $U0iC^^ TO THE! 

^ve! an oui^ and an inne;il> cubej, 

VHKH AiLEl K:E!,S'PE!dTlVE|l,Y 37-74 AND 
OS -45- Cf PlATEl 20 (A AND d, TlO. l). 

butth^ r^!ad:^r>mu,s'Tauso ima51ne! 

ANO'mElR.ClrBE;. 78-04 OF* PlA'Tfl 21 

(b. I'lq l), HAlf' VAV BE!TVE;EiN THE? 

OTHEIR^TVO (^EJe! 78, 35. GC. 07. 47, K. 7j; 04. 

IN THE PEDJElCriON AU^O). ^i^ Ila 1. 




PLATE 28 



CUbH IN TRAVERSING A PlHA^E QP O L 








# 




5 





THHiERlD'CF • 

CBQJS-.fflCnON.J' TRACED bY THE 
CUBE INmrgRINq THE HwWE 

vEKncMjy IS/ ONE cf nffimst 

V/ R^JtJlTANT ON TO* ENTBUNQ 

rv QMS OP m EDOe,? 

1C* RfiPReimW THE 
UNCHAhXjINQ CROftf- 
J^CrnON TRACED EVIK 
CUBEME^INQTH 

PLANE JCJJAK^ 
ly 5Y a^ OF 

AU, PQfiSIbLiE rGQi^Cr 
TIONJ*/^ MCOFIQV- 
TIONJ* OF THJE 3 ClAOEf 



^ 



^ 



a 



THE CUBSf NTH AbCVE 

DIAQRAM. .fYMMETElCAL 

SOLiDS OP A ^DIMElinON- 

AL SPJ^.TRM:^ MMaOUS EPHE:MERAI, and CHANQlNq CBDff 

SECTION,? IN TFB PIAN^ "D: A Z-Si'fiCE. THH CHARACT^ OF 

THE CRQf^.J'eCTlQN tEINQ D^TERMIN^D 5YTHE ANCm ^^ 

WHICH THE CUbE: M^fiTj' THE Pl^^.— ' IPTUR CUEietJ' Kf 

Taken to KEPR^i'eNT thi? HrnHpR.j'gLVEy cr individuai^ 

IN A HIQHeR7iPA:E WORLD. T HE* PLANg dj]L.!>HEHOM^NAL 
WOSII^. "Tl^CSO^-SB^OHS \^ULD T HEN E g PJg^ggNTTHE 



PLATE 30 



MAN THE SQUARE 

A HIGHER SPACE PARABLE 

"Artful nature has given to the roost 
perfect aniroal the same six limits as 
the cube has, most perfectly marked. 
. . . Man himself is, as it were, a 
cube." 

— Mysterium Cosmographicum, 

Kepler. 





man: a THE^-DIMlSNi^QNM PROI^tiriON O* A HlOiH^Rj-SPMX UiSniY 



MAN THE SQUARE 



THE CUBE AND THE SQUARE 

"The phenomenal world receives its culmination and reflex 
of all in MAN. Therefore he is the mystic square — in his 
metaphysical aspect — the Tetraktys; and becomes the cube on the 
creative plane." 

The Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p, SQ, Third Edition. 

H. P. Blavatsky. 

"And the city [the New Jerusalem] lieth four square, and 
the length is as large as the breadth. The length and the breadth 
and the height of it are equal." 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine, xxi:16. 

HERE ARE two examples of that order of recon- 
dite mystical truths so remote from ordinary 
knowledge and experience, or else so clothed with 
symbolism, as to be unintelligible to all save the 
initiated. 

We are told of a certain correspondence or iden- 
tity between the phenomenal world and man, and the 
symbolization of the two by the square. We are 

59 



A PRIMER OF HIGHER SPACE 



further instructed that ph the '^creative plane" — pre- 
sumably some higher world of causes — the square is, 
or becomes, a cube J This idea, embodied in the first 
quotation, is borne out by the statement in the second, 
that the New Jerusalem, the dwelling place of per- 
fected humanity (which might be a world or might 
be a body) has "the length and the breadth and the 
height of it" equal — in other words, is a cube. 

What meaning lies here concealed? In order to 
discover it, let us try the experiment of taking the 
quoted statements not figuratively — as they were 
doubtless intended to be taken — but literally, and see 
where we are then able to come out. 

With the simple-mindedness and confidence of 
children, let us picture to ourselves the phenomenal 
world, not as symbolically, but actually, a squdre. 
The square should not be conceived of as a purely 
geometric plane, i. e., having no thickness in the 
third dimension, for in that case it would have no 
physical ex istence. It should be thought of rather as 
fan almosflnfinitesimally thin film of matter separat- 
ing two portions of the cube — its higher space world 
— from each other : in other words, a cross-section of 
the cube. Fix this image clearly in mind : the crea- 
tive plane, that is, the archetypal world, or world of 
causes, a crystal cube "like unto clear glass," divided 
midway by an iridescent film, the phenomenal world, 
made up of matter in a different state or condit jonj— 
analogous, let us say, to oil on water, or to the bubble 
which sometimes appears in the neck of a bottle. 
[Illustration 1]. 
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MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM 

This crystal cube would then represent the 
macrocosm, of which man — archetypal man — is the 
microcosm. ^^As is the great, so is the small: as is 
the outer, so is the inner." We must conceive of the 
great cube as containing many small cubes, replicas 

of itself in everything except 
size. ^^Nothing is great: 
nothing is small." This dif- 
ference in size between the 
great cube and the small 
ones need not disturb us: it 
has no importance, for if the 
small cubes are conceived of 
as themselves containing still 
smaller cubes after the man- 
ner in which they are con- 
tained within the great cube, 
then every part of each has 
its correspondence in the 
other, and is capable of 
being expressed by the same ratios. If the great 
cube were shrunk to the size of one of the small 
cubes, there would be no difference whatever between 
them. If, on the other hand, the small cubes were 
expanded to the size of the great cube, the same 
would be true. This relativity of space'magnitude 
— a difficult thing to understand by minds untrained 
in philosophy and metaphysics — is apprehended 
unconsciously by everyone in such a concrete exem- 
plification of it as is afforded by photography, for 
example. At a moving picture exhibition we never 
think of the image on the screen as being essentially 
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different from the photograph from which it is pro- 
jected, though the difference in spatial extension is 
enormous. All that matters is the relation of parts to 
one another, and these being identical, the question 
of absolute size do es not even enter the mind. 

/ The small cubes should be thought of as moving 
about within the limits of the great cube, such motion 
bringing them repeatedly in contact with the filmy 
plane which corresponds to the phenomenal world. 
They would register their passage though the matter 
of this film world by tracing in it countless cross-sec- 
tions of themselves. If, as has been assumed, these 
small cubes correspond to the higher, or divine selves 
of men, identical in form and substance with the 
Great Self, their "Father in Heaven," then each 
transit of each cube, or individual, through the film 
square would be for it a physical incarnation, and the 
correlated succession of cross-sections which it traced 
in any one transit would represent one phenomenal 
life. Attributing consciousness to the individual 
cube — to its totality and to its every part — that aspect 
of consciousness stirred from latency to activity by 
contact with the matter of the film world in passing 
through it during one phenomenal life, would con- 
stitute the personal co nsciousness. / 

BIRTH AND DEATH 

I Each personality, each new projection of the 
cube in the plane, would be "born," so to speak, with 
the cube's initial contact with the film — since only 
thus and then could personal consciousness arise — 
and each would disappear or "die" with the final 
contact. The stream of impressions would be, as 
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ours is, linear, i. e., successive — a constant becoming. 
All things would seem to be vanishing irrevocably 
into the void of time. There would be no survival, 
no immortality, for the personal consciousness on its 
own plane of manifestation, since the film matter 
which gave it, for the moment, form, would flow 
together and shape itself into new and different 
figures, the ^ cross-sections of other cubes — new per- 
sonall 

With the cube — the true individual — the case 
would be different : the c ube would know itself not to 
be "born" nor to "die." /Eacn ot its ••personalities,'^ 
or the tracings which it made in passing through the 
film, would inhere within it, since e very conceivabl e 
cr oss-sectio n is embraced withjn the cube itself. It 
would neither gain nor losclHem by passing through 
the film : it would only manifest them in the matter 
of a lower spatial world. 

The cube consciousness (individual) would 
embrace all cross-sectional consciousness (per- 
sonal) : it would have full knowledge of the film 
world, since it would apprehend that world from a 
higher region of space; but the cross-sectional or 
plane consciousness — a fragment, as it were, of the 
cube consciousness — ^would depend for its knowl- 
edge of the things of its world upon the constantly 
shifting line bounding the plane figure traced in the 
film by the cube in passing through. This line 
would be its vehicle for sensation. What report 
would such a vehicle make to the indwelling per- 
sonal consciousness: what notion would that con- 
sciousness get, through this channel, of its world and 
the things of its world — and of the higher world? J 
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FILM PHENOMENA 

In order to answer this question at all adequately, 
it will be necessary to know something more of "film 
ihenp.nieM/ ^ to go into a more d etailed analysis of 
[the transit of solids through a plane. Picture, if you 
please, these thousands of little cubes streaming, so 
to speak, through a plane, meeting it at every possi- 
ble angle and tracing cross-sections of themselves in 
transit, in the same way that the surface of a liquid 
traces the successive cross-sections of any solid intro- 
duced into it,j as the fluid separates and flows together 
again. A moment's reflection will make plain the 
fact that the cubes, although identical in shape and 
size, would create plane figures widely divergent 
from one another, the differences being caused by 
the variation of angle at which each individual cube 
happened to encounter the plane. [Illustration 2].. 
If, for example, a cube entered by one of its corners, 
with its longest internal diagonal perpendicular to 
the plane, the first presentment of it would be a point, 
the meeting place of three adjoining faces. The tri- 
hedral section bounded by these faces would then 
trace itself out as an expanding equilateral triangle, 
until the three lowest corners of the cube became 
involved, when this triangle would change, by reason 
of the truncation of each apex, into a hexagon with 
three long sides and three short ones. The long sides 
would grow shorter and the short sides longer, as the 
cube continued its descent : there would be a moment 
when all six sides were of equal length, after which 
the forms would succeed each other in an inverse 
order, the hexagon changing into a triangle, which 
would shrink to a point and disappear, as the cube 
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passed beyond the limits of the plane. If the cube 
should enter by one of its edges, the first presentment 
of it would be a line, which would thicken, so to 
speak, into a parallelogram, whose long sides, in the 
ensuing motion, would remain constant, and whose 
short sides would 
lengthen until they 
exceeded the other 
two by the amount 
that a parallelogram 
expressing the di- 
agonal plane of the 
cube is longer than 
one of its square faces. 
This maximum at- 
tained, the section 
would shrink again, 
the changes occur- 
ring, as before, in an 
inverse order ; ending, 
as they began, in a 
line, and an evanish- 
ment. Only in case 
the cube should hap- 
pen to meet the plane 
squarely by one of its 
faces — that is, per- 
pendicularly to the 
plane — ^would the re- 
sulting cross-section undergo no change through- 
out the period of transit. In this case, the tracing 
would be a square. [Illustration 3. See also 
plate 30]. 
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Now the angle at which the 
cube could meet the plane might 
vary almost infinitely, and each 
variation would result in a 
changing cross-section of dif- 
ferent form, though every one 
of these would be referable to 
one or the other of the three 
general types described above. 
If the cubes descended, not ver- 
tically, but obliquely, the plane 
presentments of them, besides 
waxing and waning and chang- 
ing their outline, would have, 
in addition, a lateral motion, 
great or small in proportion to 
the obliquity of the cubes' 
orbits; and thence, too, would 
arise a difference as to the 
figures in their duration, the more nearly vertical 
the descent, the shorter the period of phenome nality. 
Beanng clearly m mmd that Each one of these 
changing continuous cross-sections, made by a single 
transit of a single cube, constitutes for the latter — 
the,jL«Li5f/ti^^ and for the 

figure itself — the personality — its single and sole 
existence, we are now in a position to consider life 
from the point of view of such a personal conscious- 
ness confined within a changing perimeter — its life 
vehicle — and limited to the two dimensions of a 
plane — its world. 



APLANEATNAfiJCUS 
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'f PLANEWISDOM 

Suppose we seek out the most intelligent inhabi- 
tant of this "Flatland," and limiting our perception 
• in the way his would be limited, share his conscious- 
ness. This Flatlander we will name Planewisdom, 
since he is of both an observant and a reflective turn 
of mind. Looking upon life and the world, the per- 
petual flux of things would perhaps first and most 
impress him — no res t, no stability, no finality any- 
where. /He would perceive himself to have come 
mysteriously "out of the nowhere into the here," 
quickly developing lines and angles, doomed pres- 
ently, IQ^ wane and disappear J and all of this kind 
would seeni'lifrbe afflicted" with a similar destiny — 
birth, a short perturbed existence, ending in dissolu- 
tion. Of course Planewisdom would not have accur- 
ate knowledge of the true nature of all his fellow 
plane-beings, for this knowledge could come only 
from the standpoint of the higher-dimensional space; 
but in his transit he could examine the enclosing lines 
and angles of his fellow plane-beings and from these 
form some approximate notion of the distinctive 
characteristics of each. He would conclude that 
although every man was different from every other, 
they all had characteristics in common. All passed 
through certain recognizable phases in approxi- 
mately the same space of time: a period of increment 
or growth, the attainment of a maximum, a phase of 
diminishment ending in disappearance. He would 
observe that some developed more varied outlines 
than others, making them lead troubled, irregular 
lives ; such as began as a point being more "unhappy" 
than those which began as a line, because in the latter 
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case, though one dimension changed, one remained 
constant. In those rare instances in which all four 
boundaries appeared at once and of equal length, a 
serene and unperturbed existence was the result. 

Now, suppose that Planewisdom, wishful for this 
untroubled, equable life, should attempt to develop 
his changing irregular polygon evenly and symmet- 
rically like the square. Failing in every effort to 
modify his perimeter, he 
might conceive the idea that 
a change of contour could be 
brought about only by a 
change of consciousness. He 
would recognize a distinc- 
tion between his HnHy anH 
his consciousness. / Though 
his body was confined to the 
plane world by the condi- 
tions of its existence, this 
limitation need not neces- 
sarily extend to his con- 
sciousness. This conscious- 
ness he would realize to be 

wij^bLliLiliiaJ y^t who could 

say that it was on that account confined to the 
plane which constituted his world? What if there 
werelafiTunknown direction, at right angles to the two 
known to him, in which his consciousness were capa- 
ble pf^lisijQgl— the third dimension, in point of fact? 
Tmbued with this idea,[Iie might succeed, by an act of 
faith and by an effort of will, in uniting, after a 
fashion, his personal consciousness with his cube con- 
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sciousness^ and endowed with a new and mysterious 
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power, he might react upon his perimeter in such a 
manner as to change it from an irregular polygon 
into a square. fThis would produce a result in the 
higher world of which he could not but be uncon- 
scious ; namely, that of bringing the vertical axis of 
the cube, his immortal body, perpendicular to the 
film.J [Illustration 4]. 

planelove: planebeauty 

Planewisdom, being somewhat of a philosopher 
and a metaphysician, a "practical occultist" as well, 
his studies would tend rather to separate him from, 
than to unite him with, plane-humankind. Let us 
think of his neighbor, Planelove, as less intellectual, 
more emotional. Living so largely in his affections, 
the idea of withdrawing himself into his interior 
higher self, and so effecting a symmetrical develop- 
ment, would not even occur to him, and if it did 
would not attract. He could only achieve the sym- 
metrical form in a different manner. Loving his 
fellow plane-beings, he would feel an inclination 
toward them, an attraction between his perimeter 
and theirs. 

The fulfillment of this love would be in contact, 
juxtaposition. If one of his angles touched one of the 
sides of another, the resulting satisfaction would be 
ephemeral and slight, but the cleaving of line to line 
would effect a union not so readily nor so soon 
destroyed. Length of line being the gauge of felic- 
ity, the contact of the four sides of a square with the 
sides of four other squares would represent an abso- 
lute maximum. In the endeavor to attain the real- 
ization of this dimly felt ideal — that is, in multiply- 
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ing his points of contact with his fellow plane-beings 
so as to prolong all of his lines eaually and to the 
utmost — Planelove, in obedience to jme 'universal la^v 
that one becomes that which he persistently admires 
an d dcs i res^ would transform himself from an irreg- 
ular potygon into a square. This change of outline 
would have the inevitable effect of altering the angle 
of inclination of his cube to the vertical, thus bring- 
ing about the same result achieved by Planewisdom 
through an intellectual process accompanied by a 
volitional effort; namely, a symmetrical develop- 
ment, a life free from mutations. [Illustration 5]. 
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Let us imagine Planebeauty to have a personality 
still different from the other two. The thing which 
would trouble him in life would be, not so much its 
evanescence, its futility, as its dearth of ordered and 
formal beauty. The square would excite his admir- 
ation on account of its symmetry: four equal lines, 
four equal angles, and the persistence of this one 
most perfect form throughout an cntirgJ-Mife "I By 
fdwellTngori the unique properties* anJ perfection of 
'the square, Planebeauty also would shift the center of 
his being in such a way that his higher, or cube self, 
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would bring four of its sides vertical to the film 
world, and so his cube would trace out a square in the 
matter of that world. \ 

THE THREE WISE PLANEMEN 

Planelov e^ Planewisdom, and Planebeauty are 
'Iseft-made^' men of a plane world:' they have be- 
come what they are by the way in which they have 
faced the world, incarnation ajfter jncarnati onJ At 
last, by learning to meet life squarely, they have 
arrived at a serene and equable maturity. Drawn 
together by the pursuits of a c ommon ideal achieved 
by each in a different way, /they incline to, and 
become attached to one another; for their lines being 
in contact, so also, without their knowing it, are the 
square faces of their cubps. This gives them a com- 
munity of consciousness Iwhich others do not share ; 
but they find themselves unsatisfied, for all their 
philosophic calm. What pleasure can a wise man 
take in a world of fools, they ask one another; a 
loving man in a world where people are indifferent 
to one another, an artist in a world so full of irregu- 
larity and imperfection. Even if all men were as 
they, still would the riddle of life be as far from 
solution as before? Their coming into the world 
would remain a mystery, and death would be the 
inevitable end of all. Is there no immortality, no 
rest, no peace, no knowledge, no perfection any- 
where? Sadly they ask themselves these questions. 
^Kaisirig "their plane-bound thoughts to the seeming 
void above themj\ they earnestly desire that some 
migfity teacher, perfect in wisdom, beauty, and com- 
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passion, may come and solve for them the riddle of 
their painful earth. [Illustration 6]. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

From its bright and shining sphere, a pure ray 
of the One Light gives heed to this prayer of the 
three plane-men. By reason of having passed 
through crystal prisms without number it has 
learned the rainbow's uttermost secret, and is there- 
fore free from the necessity of refracting itself in 
substance, which, by i mpeding, rgveals the latent 
glories of the [bhV vVhite Lignt. Looking down 
upon the cube, "like unto clear glass," it beholds, 
deep within, the insubstantial pageant of the film 
world in which men are but shadows of their higher, 
or cube selves, of which they are unaware, because 
their consciousness is centered in these lower-dimen- 
sional presentments of themselves. It takes note of 
the united desire in the hearts of three of these tiny 
and transitory^ figures. J It is aware of their lonely 
struggle"^ towards "T:he^ only perfection that they 
know, and perceiving that the time has come for the 
Great Renunciation, it leaves the bosom of the 
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Father, the White Light, to show forth His glory in 
a world d arkened by ignorance and death. 

|lt enTerrbhe of the little crystal cubes, and shat- 
tering it along certain of its edges, folds its six faces 
down into the film-world so that they lie there in the 
form of a cross — a seven-fold figure, four squares 
lengthwise and three across. Thus it crucifies itself 
upon matter that by its broken body it may manifest 
to plane-men as much as they may apprehend of 
their higher, or di vine selves. j This body of Chris- 
tos, though so poor^and limited a vehicle for the 
divine consciousness within, is nevertheless glorious 
compared with the most perfect plane-human form, 
the square, for fit is not one square, but six, each 
representing a different aspect of the Higher Self.J 
[Illustration /]. 
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The three Wise Plane-men, having seen the 
descending ray as a star in the East, worshiped the 
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incarnate savior of their world, at the place of his 
nativity. 

Equipped with all knowledge, full of compas- 
sion, clothed in that transcendent body which had 
been "broken" for plane-humankind, this Christos 
of a lesser world in due course gathered disciples 
about him — square men all (save one) — to whom he 
taught the precious secret of release from birth and 
death, j When his work was accomplished, he "as- 
cendecf into Heaven," folded himself up in his 
higher-space forrnj and became once more a ray of 
tlir'OiiF*ErgKt,Tiaving committed the spreading of 
the truth to those whom he had instructed. 

THE SERMON ON THE PLANE 

One of his discourses has been preserved : rightly 
interpreted it will be seen to be in curious accord 
with the teachings of feveryworld savior ; for through 
all their utterances runs an eternal unanimity, the 
same in all ages, places,^ spacesj This is The Ser- 
mon on the Plane, preached to the plane-men by 
Him who was "crucified." 

"Heaven is all about you: a city lying four- 
square, clear as^ glass and filled with light. Here 
your real, your immortal selves, have their true 
home. This world of yours which seems so substan- 
fTal is but a mutable and many-colored film staining 
the bright radiance of this crystal heaven. Your 
lives are but tracings nj.ade by your immortal selves 
in tExs film world. , How shall you learn the way to 
this heaven of light, the truth of this transcendent 
existence? I am the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
This is my body, broken for you. This cruciform^ 
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figur ejormed by.. these six squares is not my immor- 
ta! body; the squares are but the boundarigs oiit^ 
folded down into a lower-dimensional world? When 
my mission is accomplished and I ascend iagaTh into 
heaven, I shall refold these squares into a single 
symmetrical figure, my heavenly body, a solid of the 
higher-diniensional space beyond your perception. 
"Harken to the truth 1 Because these squares 
are solids of your world, it is hard for you to under- 
stand how they can be boundaries of a 'higher' solid. 
n order to understand it, imagine for a moment 
that y our wo rld, which is two-dimensional, is the 
higher space, or heaven world of a on^-dimensional 
5gace. The perfected body of a plane-man is a 
sguaie :' suppose'yoirwarifed to give some idea of the 
square, which you are, to a consciousness limited to*, 
the one dimension of a line — a line-man; '" First of 
all, you would have to lose your sojidity, forsake an4 
forego your inxiei:^ or plane life, which for you is 
the only true life^ and confijiing^your consciousness 
to your perimeter, break it at one of its angles, and 
fold it down — ^straighten it out— into a one-dimen- 
sional space, Its four divisionSj, each one the bound- 
ary of one side of the square, would be,., to the^ per- 
ception of the line-man, a solid of hisspacCj^and he 
would have the same difficulty in imagining them: 
folded up into a single symmetrical figure that.you 
have in imagining these six solids of your space to 
be the boundaries of a symmetrical solid of a S£acc 
higher still. [Illustration 7]. 

"Each of. you has this heavenly, or cube body,^ 
which you must think of as related to your physical 
or square body, as that is related to one of its bound- 
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ing lines. The cube is the true individual, of which 
tlie square 15 but a single illusory and inadequate 
imaffe*-, The indiv i dual expresses itself in countless 
of these. personalities, each one a tracing of itself: 
the_js.ym,j;QtjaL of all possible tracings is the cubfi . 
itself. Birth and death are illusions of the persgn- 
ality. For the cube they are not, since it did not 
begin its existence with its first contact with the 
film which is your world, nor will that existence 
;cease when it passes beyond that world ; neither does 
the changing cross-section which it traces in thus 
passing comprise or comprehend its life. Time and 
change are illusions of the personality. The cube 
knows neither increment nor diminution. All 
conscious cross-sections inhere within it — all pos- 
sible forms of the film world. It is their revelation 
only which isjBiccessiv^ giving rise to thctempocaL. 
UlusioaJ 

"Learn now the precious secret of immortality. 
The consciousness "within the cube and within the 
square are one consciousness, and that consciousness 

is divine. It is possible^ thftrefore^ to i(;lenrify ygj^f 

plane consciousness with your cube consciousness, 
and rise, by such means, inta the higher-dimensional, 
world. This is achieved by desire, by work, by 
knowledge, by devotion — but more than all by love, 
as you shall learn. 

"Because Mch individual traces in the _.film 
world a, different figure, determined byjhe angle at 
which it meets the film — ^by its attitude toward life 
— ^you are all under the illusion that each person is 
unique and singular, that some are better and some 
worse. But these differences are accidental : they do 
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not exist in the heaven world, where all are God's 
children, and may become one with the Father. 
Live uprightly, love and cleave to one another. By 
so doing you will make vertical and parallel the axes 
of y ou r higher, or cube bodies; and as the sides 
of your square bodies cleave together, so will the 
faces of your cube bodies coalesce. By loving your 
neighbor, therefore, you are "laying up treasure in 
heaven;" for two cubes can unite their faces only 
when the lines of their square sections are similarly 
joined. Love effects this junction. 

"When cubes conjoin in mutual love the individ- 
ual ^s^transcended, the corisclousnesses niefge into 
one, and a larger unit is formed. This process may 
go on repeating itself, so that if love should become 
the universal law of life, the aimless drift of souls 
would cease, for all would enter the Great Peace at 
last. All having united into one great crystal cube, 
the Heavenly City, the film world would vanish. 
The White Light would shine unobstructed through 
the City of the Lord. [Illustration 8]. 

^^Tt i§ thus T!h^T consciousness becomes self-con^ 
scious. It multiplies itself. Each unit, in its cube 
body, attains to a jealizatipn of ijsformand struc- 
ture th rmiglTtHelnajn^^ 

sical matter (the film world), each transit being 
art incarnation, a personal life. The events of eacll 
life seem, to the personal consciousness, to slip away 
into nothingness, never to be recovered; but everf 
experience of every film life, all of its contacts wit 
other cubes, are indelibly impressed upon the highe 
body and by the cube-consciousness may be recov 
ered at will, since all inhere in the bounding plane 
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^of the cube. For this reason, when cube conscious- 
ness is attained by the personality the memory of 
past lives is recovered. All lives may be lived over 
again as vividly as before : the indwelling conscious- 
ness has only to seek out in the boundaries of its cube 
body the particular point or line of contact with the 
^film world in which the vanished event inheres. 
More than this, when any cube unites with any 
other, the indwelling consciousness of each, over- 
passing its normal limitation, is able to share in all 
of the past experiences of the other as though they 
were its own. By multiply ing these contacts until 
all the cubes coalesce, each individual conscious ness 
'mrgHt share the experience of every other, from the 
dawn to the close of the cycle of manifestation. This 
is Nirvana, ^the Sabbath of the Lord.' 

"These things I have spoken unto you that in me 
ye might have peace, that all may be one, and that 
they may be made perfect in one. My peace I give 
unto you." 

THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SERMON 

This elaborate paraphrase of familiar religious 
teachings needs no further elucidation if the reader 
has had the patience to follow it up, step by step, 
raising, as he did so, everything one "space;" that 
is, conceiving of man — the true individualT^as a 
hig her-d imensional entity manifesting itself in , a 
iHree-dimehsrohal space tlirough and by mean s of 
the forms jtJid conditions proper to. that sp^ge^ 

To show how curiously in accord the higher 
space hypothesis is with the teachings of the Ancient 
Wisdom of the East, this essay will close, as it began, 
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with a quotation from Madame Blavatsky's The 

Secret Doctrine: 

/TTie real person or thing does not consist solely 
of what is seen at any particular moment, but is com- 
posed of the sum of all its various and changing- 
conditions from its appearance in material form to 
its disappearance from earth. It is these 'sum totals'' 
that exist from eternity in the Future, and pass by! 
degrees through matter, to exist for eternity in the 
Past. No one would say that a bar of metal dropped 
into the sea came into existence as it left the air, and 
ceased to exist as it entered the water, and that the 
bar itself consisted only of that cross-section thereof 
which at any given moment coincided with the 
mathematical plane that separates, and, at the same 
time, joins, the atmosphere and the ocean. Even so 
persons and things, which, dropping out of the 'to 
be' into the 'has been,' out of the Future into the 
Past — present momentarily to our senses a cross- 
section, as it were, of their total selves, as they pass 
through Time and Space (as Matter) on their way; 
from one eternity to another; and these two- 
eternities constitute that Duration in which alone; 
anything has true existence, were our senses but able\ 
^o recognize it.'V 
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